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The Telephone Pole 
That Became 


a Memorial 


The cottage on Lincoln Street in 
Portland, Oregon, is shaded by graceful 
trees and covered with ivy. 


Many years ago A. H. Feldman and 
his wife remodeled the house to fit their 
dreams . . . and set out slips of ivy around 
it. And when their son, Danny, came 
along, he, too, liked to watch things 

w. One day, when he was only nine, 

e took a handful of ivy slips and planted 
them at the base of the telephone pole 
in front of the house. 


Time passed . . . and the ivy , 
Prva the top of the pole. Pike the 
ivy, Danny grew too. He finished high 
school, went to college. The war came 
along before he finished—and Danny 
joined the Army and went overseas. 
There he gave his life for his country. 


Not very long ago the overhead tele- 
phone lines were being removed from the 
poles on Lincoln Street. The ivy-covered 
telephone pole in front of the Feldman 
home was about to be taken down. 


But, when the telephone crew ar- 
rived, Mrs. Feldman came out to meet 
them. “Couldn’t it be left standing?” 
she asked. And then she told them about 


her son. 


So the pole wasn’t touched at all. And 
there it is today, mantled in ivy, a living 
memorial to Sergeant Danny Feldman. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


APRIL, 1955 [J 


OCIAL scientists have given 
little systematic or even serious 
attention to voluntary under- 
graduate social organizations. We 
actually know more about certain 
primitive secret societies than we do 
about American college fraternities 
and sororities. 

In policy making, college adminis- 
trators make many assumptions about 
how such organizations function. 
For example, the preamble to official 
regulations concerning membership 
eligibility in fraternities and sororities 
at Syracuse University contains this 
statement: “It is the ultimate aim 
of a democratic educational institu- 
tion to foster beliefs and practices 
free from prejudice and discrimina- 
tion.” This reflects a basic concern 
of the university for the nature of 
extra-curricular campus _ influences 


upon students, but it leaves more 
questions unanswered than it answers. 


Can Social F raternities 
Be Democratic? 


By ALFRED McCLUNG LEE 


Views of an Educator 
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How democratic is the informal train- 
ing our students get in our social 
fraternities and sororities? How demo- 
cratic can it be? 

The Syracuse conception of cor- 
porate responsibility for the member- 
ship practices of student organizations 
is not widely shared by American 
colleges. A more typical view is that 
taken by the University of Missouri 
in its assertion, “the University does 
not concern itself with the basis for 
membership in these organizations 
[fraternities and sororities] other than 
to require that members be students 
enrolled in the University.” This 
dictum gives some clue to our relative 
unconcern for the réles played by 
social fraternities and sororities in 
the educational experiences of their 
members. In interpreting this rule, 
the Missouri vice-president in charge 
of student activities writes, “I don’t 
believe in making the University a 
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tool for reform even when I agree 
that reform is needed.” 

In spite of this typical effort to 
brush the problem aside, a reform 
movement against the prevalent racial 
and religious discrimination by frater- 
nities and sororities has been long 
overdue, and it developed with the 
return of veterans of the Second 
World War to the campuses. This 
reform movement has been almost 
entirely a spontaneous one, local in 
character and without national leader- 
ship or co-ordination. Unfortunately, 
after reaching a peak in 1948-50, it 
slowed down perceptibly. 

Less than 25 per cent of fraternity 
colleges now have any antibias regula- 
tions, however mild. Moreover there 
is a serious question whether the 
results in democratization at the 
colleges which have adopted such 
regulations—short of the Princeton 
and Amherst patterns—are really 
significant. With few exceptions, the 
accusation still stands: American col- 
lege fraternities and sororities are 
training schools in antidemocratic 
racial and religious snobbishness 
rather than the democratic micro- 
cosms their orators and their state- 
ments of principles so often proclaim. 

Is_ this necessary? Can _ these 
organizations maintain the interest of 
students and become democratic in 
operation? Since they give one in 
five of our undergraduates three or 
four years of vivid experience in 
racial and religious prejudice, the 
answer to these questions is a fateful 
one. This is especially so when one 
realizes that this fraction of almost 
four hundred thousand students 
includes many of our more personable 
and otherwise privileged students. 

Available studies and incidental 
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materials do not prepare those con- 
cerned with American life to under- 
stand the pervasive réles played by 
these organizations among middle 
and upper-class Americans. Social sci- 
entists have analyzed some of their 
rituals, discussed in general how their 
members rate, are rated, and date, 
reported a range of their members’ 
opinions, and given some impression 
of how these organizations fit in 
general into the social structure of 
our campuses. But we still know 
too little concerning the social rdles 
and the parts in personality develop- 
ment which such organizations play. 
Such novels as Percy Marks’s The 
Plastic Age (1924) and Sinclair Lewis’s 
Gideon Planish (1943) give impres- 
sions fairly typical of those held by 
many concerning fraternities. The 
flattering house organs of the national 
bodies and the occasional sensational 
news items and magazine articles 
help to describe the associations, but 
they give only biased and superficial 
conceptions. 

That academic social scientists have 
largely neglected social fraternities is 
not surprising. Whether they were 
members of fraternities as under- 
graduates or not, liberal-arts pro- 
fessors are drawn largely from among 
the persons less identified during 
student days with the gang-like play 
groups of their fellows. As a result 
in part of this continuing social 
distance between professors and fra- 
ternity members, in other words of 
our lack of knowledge concerning 
fraternities, college policies often take 
shape as reactions against primitive 
rituals and juvenile pranks and in 
response to noisy, wealthy, and senti- 
mental alumni. Such policies thus 
frequently treat fraternities as at best 
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necessary evils occasioned by mis- 
guided alumni or by playboys or by 
a shortage of dormitories. Alliances 
between fraternities and alumni who 
are devoted to over-emphasized 
athletics do not make faculty under- 
standing any easier. 


ACULTY policies seldom reflect 
a clear recognition that organiza- 
tions absorbing so much of the time 
and effort of many selected under- 
graduates are powerful campus influ- 
ences and that they have educational 
as well as less constructive réles. I 
am, of course, not taking too seriously 
the 1938 statement by the Association 
of American Colleges and the National 
Interfraternity Conference that “‘prop- 
erly organized and maintained” 
fraternities are “‘an essential feature 
of the educational process.” The 
two bodies were formulating ideals; 
they were not conceptualizing actual 
fraternity practices or possibilities. 
The principal criticisms faculty 
members make of social] fraternities 
are that they prolong adolescence 
and that they are necessarily built 
upon snobbishness, especially upon 
discrimination in each case against 
all but one religious and one racial 
group. As fraternities are now organ- 
ized, there is considerable evidence 
to support these charges. If the 
charges are correct and cannot be 
refuted, then, in my opinion, efforts 
should be made to eliminate frater- 
nities entirely from our campuses. 
But available facts do not indicate 
such clear and dogmatic conclusions. 
Let us look at the first charge briefly 
and then treat the second one in more 
detail. 
The contention of professors that 
fraternities prolong adolescence re- 
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minds one of comments by over- 
protective parents concerning their 
children’s “horrible” playmates. Ap- 
parently both parents and parent- 
substitutes in our culture all too 
often assume that the next generation 
can be assimilated only into the 
superficial morality of home and 
school, and with only this set of 
values can achieve what passes func- 
tionally in our society for maturity. 
In this simplification they often over- 
look the need felt by many for the 
achievement of a degree of personal 
autonomy and the relationship of 
such autonomy to maturation. They 
also overlook what is frequently 
called the schizoid nature of value 
systems and attitudes about values 
in our society. 

In spite of appearances and stereo- 
types, it is possible that the superficial 
morality and the authoritarianism of 
our schools do much to prolong 
adolescent dependence, and that such 
gang-like groups as fraternities and 
sororities may sometimes help adoles- 
cents to achieve independence. Exam- 
ples of fraternity failures in this 
regard haunt chapter houses from 
time to time, especially during foot- 
ball seasons and class reunions, but 
educators also see about campuses 
examples of their own lack of success 
in severing umbilical cords; some of 
these psychological dependents are 
among their own colleagues. 

The alternative frequently advo- 
cated by faculty members for the 
social fraternity is the group or club 
developed about such special interests 
as debating, politics, or vocations. 
The chief difficulty with such clubs— 
especially in these tense days of 
carefully controlled and_ insulated 
campuses—is their dependence upon 
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experts (faculty members or outside 
equivalents) for guidance, and for 
considerable control. I have observed 
the destructive forces which converge 
upon deans of students, but the 
volume-length mimeographed codes 
for the “recognition” and “regula- 
tion” of campus organizations still 
shock me. They prove more con- 
clusively than anything else that 
“recognized” campus interest groups 
are seldom anything other than exten- 
sions of the classroom. The codes 
by which they are regulated are 
preoccupied largely with ways of 
blocking “controversial” activities. 

Campus special-interest groups fre- 
quently have all the ritualism and 
stuffiness of the formal activities of a 
Sunday-school class or a Boy Scout 
troop. Apparently the only voluntary 
student organizations to which we 
still grant relatively high autonomy 
are the fraternities. And with them 
as with the Boy Scout troops, it is 
their informal rather than their formal 
aspects which have chief significance 
in personal life histories. 


, us look at the other criticism 
of fraternities, the contention 
that they necessarily build upon 
snobbishness and especially upon dis- 
crimination against persons of other 
racial and religious groups. In faculty 
dining rooms and committee meetings, 


this is the most serious reason 
advanced for reforming or eliminating 
fraternal organizations. 

The example of Phi Delta Theta 
has stimulated concern again with 
this criticism. This national frater- 
nity suspended chapters at Amherst 
and Williams in 1953 because they 
violated the constitutional clause 
limiting membership to persons of 
“full Aryan blood.” Even after 
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changing that clause in 1954, the Phi 
Delts would not reinstate the two 
chapters. The University of Chicago 
threatened to disband its Phi Delta 
chapter if it did not comply with 
university nondiscriminatory policy, 
but the superficial clause change 
apparently satisfied that university. 

The University of Connecticut 
forced four fraternities—Lambda Chi 
Alpha, Sigma Nu, Kappa Sigma, and 
Sigma Chi—to sever their national 
ties in order to comply with a univer- 
sity ban on discriminatory member- 
ship policies. Dartmouth, Columbia, 
and Wisconsin are preparing to with- 
hold recognition from any group 
which limits its membership for 
reasons of race or religion. Hoping 
to reform rather than punish, they 
have set 1960 as a deadline, in order 
to give the fraternities several national 
conventions at which to accept what 
is for them a new conception. The 
Columbia and Dartmouth actions have 
the support of student referendums. 

Only seven of the 125 leading 
“fraternity colleges” surveyed by the 
National Committee on Fraternities 
in Education have taken so firm a 
stand. A more popular position, 
held by perhaps two dozen schools, 
bans new discriminatory societies, but 
it permits those already on the 
campus to remain on condition that 
they make “sincere efforts” either 
to reform their parent organizations 
or to gain freedom of action. 

By and large, the struggle is being 
led neither by colleges nor by national 
fraternity leaders but by under- 
graduates. These student leaders find 
that college action is necessary to 
consolidate their gains, but most 
schools have yet to take a stand on 
the issue. The National Committee’s 
survey revealed that at about 95 of 
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the 125 leading “fraternity colleges” 
the policy of the colleges in the matter 
is a negative one, a failure to accept 
responsibility. 

Recent experiences of the State 
University of New York illustrate in 
a rather extreme manner some facets 
of this type of criticism. Its adminis- 
tration became concerned with the 
antidemocratic nature of fraternities 
and sororities on its far-flung cam- 
puses. It therefore required all such 
groups to eliminate racial and religious 
membership restrictions. Chapters of 
national fraternities followed this 
policy only superficially, and it was 
learned that some nationals exacted 
secret pledges and imposed ritualistic 
observances which negated State Uni- 
versity policy. President William S. 
Carlson insisted that all fraternities 
and sororities adhere to the spirit 
of the policy. Because the national 
organizations persisted in frustrating 


that spirit by what Carlson and his 


associates considered “pernicious” 
practices, the Board of Trustees 
decided it was not possible to bring 
chapters of the nationals to genuine 
compliance. The Board therefore 
decided to withdraw recognition from 
the chapters of all national fraternities 
and sororities. Only local fraternal 
groups could continue to receive 
recognition. The experience with the 
latter had been better. 

Thus, the State University of New 
York not only went as far as Syracuse 
University, the University of Con- 
necticut, and some other schools in 
asserting its concern for the existence 
on its campuses of antidemocratic 
organizations. It concluded, whether 
too hastily or not, that only by 
eliminating the influence of national 
fraternal organizations could it foster 
nondiscriminatory social groups. 
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N ‘1949, moved by undergraduate 

pressure, the National Interfra- 
ternity Conference recommended that 
those of its constituent organizations 
which had discriminatory membership 
policies should review such provisions 
with a view to their removal. Since 
then, however, more conservative 
elements in the Conference have 
prevailed. Its most recent resolution 
on the subject calls for “fraternity 
autonomy.” This means: National 
fraternities will determine member- 
ship standards—colleges please keep 
hands off. 

So much for a few evidences of 
harmful discrimination and resistance 
to it. Let us look at the two campuses 
which furnish the best illustrations 
of nondiscriminatory social groups, 
Princeton and Amherst. Princeton’s 
eating clubs and Amherst’s frater- 
nities have gone further toward the 
elimination of racial and religious 
exclusiveness in their membership 
selection policies than the social 
organizations in other colleges and 
universities. They may well point 
the way toward the adaptation of 
fraternities to more enlightened stand- 
ards of democratic living. 

In both Princeton and Amherst, all 
interested men may join social 
societies, and all social organizations 
find places for all interested men. 
Members of minority groups are not 
segregated in special clubs but find 
themselves assimilated into a range 
of eating clubs and fraternities. The 
highly successful Princeton and 
Amherst systems are perhaps the 
best answer to those who contend 
that fraternities must always be snob- 
bish. 

What are the prospects for change 
in this situation at other colleges? 
Henry Merritt Wriston, president of 
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Brown University, has observed that 
racial and religious restrictions in 
fraternities would disappear if left 
to the students themselves. This view 
is corroborated by such evidence as 
a nation-wide Roper survey of college 
students, made in 1950, which revealed 
that 60 per cent of them opposed any 
such discrimination while only 20 per 
cent favored exclusion. An additional 
20 per cent believed partial restric- 
tions to be a solution. Contrary to 
what many would expect, there has 
been little difference in the voting 
of fraternity and nonfraternity stu- 
dents. The national and world move- 
ment which gave us the school 
antisegregation decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court on May 17, 
1954, has also had some reflection in 
campus thinking. To cite but one 
case, a 1948 Dartmouth referendum 
gave 21 per cent of the votes to the 
continuance of racial and religious 
restrictions, and another referendum 
there in April, 1954, found only 14 
per cent of the students still maintain- 
ing this position. 

Unfortunately, student fraternity 
members are themselves part of a 
system which prevents them from 
moving in the direction President 
Wriston predicted. It is a system 
over which they have little control 
and which rather effectively pro- 
hibits a great many of them from 
exercising the right of free association. 
Most national fraternities are gov- 
erned, if not nominally then actually, 
by alumni. These alumni are not, it 
needs to be stressed, a cross section 
of fraternity alumni. Many who 
take active réles in national fraternal 
affairs caricature the worst aspects of 
fraternity life and are completely 
wedded to the fraternal status quo. 
Drawn from among these alumni and 
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helping to perpetuate outworn ultra- 
clannish tendencies are the fraternity 
bureaucrats. Nonconformist chapters 
occasionally rally large groups of 
alumni to their support, but these 
forces rarely have been able to 
sustain the effort necessary to effect a 
basic change. 


WO levels of change are needed 

to bring the racial and religious 
practices of campus organizations 
closer to the democratic educational 
objectives of the college. The first 
concern has been with the removal of 
restrictive clauses in the constitu- 
tions; this appears to result in little 
change in actual practices. The 
second level, and the one signifying 
fundamental change, has been reached 
only where the college has determined 
that continuance of racial and reli- 
gious restrictions is incompatible with 
its basic educational policy. More 
than eighty per cent of college presi- 
dents have expressed a desire to 
achieve such a goal in some fashion, 
but less than one-fourth of the 
fraternity colleges surveyed have done 
anything about it, however little. 
Expression of concern with this 
problem is still short of an assumption 
of responsibility for its solution. 

It is now likely that the number of 
national fraternities with offensive 
clauses will diminish considerably 
within the next four years. Among 
members of the National Inter- 
fraternity Conference, the number 
has fallen from about 25 to g in the 
past six years. Only one sorority in 
the National Panhellenic Council now 
has such a provision. Concern with 
clauses, however, is merely a first 
step and largely a formality. It only 
removes an obstacle; it does not 
promote integration. 
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It was found at Dartmouth that 
many fraternities without restrictive 
clauses were bound by unwritten 
national restrictive policies. The stu- 
dent referendum of April, 1954, recom- 
mended that unwritten as well as 
written restrictions be brought under 
the antibias rule. 

To move toward the second level, 
that of actual integration, consider- 
able research is necessary into the 
complex nature of these organizations 
as extended families, as steps from 
home life to the large community, and 
as instruments for the rating, dating, 
and mating of college students. Each 
year a few more schools undertake, 
with varying degrees of stringency, to 
reform fraternity policies, and every 
so often a Greek-letter social organi- 
zation modifies its membership prac- 
tices from within. It seems apparent, 
however, that no significant change 
will occur unless the efforts of college 
administrators, alumni, faculty, and 
students are greatly stimulated and 
encouraged. 

In order to obtain information and 
to encourage such stimulation, a 
group of college educators and com- 
munity leaders have formed the 
National Committee on Fraternities 
in Education. This group believes 
that social fraternities and sororities 
can become democratic microcosms in 
which cross sections of campuses can 
have genuine and important experi- 
ences in democratic living. The Com- 
mittee plans to achieve its goal by: 
providing information on develop- 
ments in fraternity and_ sorority 
policies and programs; undertaking 
appropriate research and study, in- 
cluding further examination of the 
damage to educational objectives and 
to personality development already 
indicated by preliminary evidence; 
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making information and consultation 
services available to fraternities and 
sororities, colleges, other student 
organizations, and the general public; 
stimulating conferences among alumni, 
undergraduate fraternity leaders, and 
college administrators and trustees to 
promote understanding of the problem 
and corrective action, campus by 
campus; and encouraging colleges, 
national organizations, and alumni to 
recognize the importance of permitting 
young people to select their own 
companions on the basis of personal 
criteria. 

The National Committee on Fra- 
ternities in Education is just getting 
its program under way. It is dealing 
with a social problem in which there 
is now sufficient interest for good 
results to be achieved. With the 
support that the Committee has 
already received, it can look forward 
to furnishing undergraduates and 
others interested in eliminating dis- 
criminatory practices with the services 
of a stable source of advice and 
information for their efforts. From 
the faculty standpoint, an important 
contribution will be help in decreasing 
the social distance between professors 
and future leaders in business, politics, 
and union affairs, who frequently find 
more stimulation—for better or for 
worse—in social fraternities and sor- 
ities than in college classrooms. 

Can social fraternities be demo- 
cratic? We will learn more about 
the probable answer to this question 
as the struggle goes on, led primarily 
by some of our finest undergraduates. 
Certainly the Amherst chapter of 
Phi Kappa Psi—now the Phi Alpha 
Psi local—gives plentiful assurance 
that certain fraternities at least can 
be democratic. The national threw 

[Continued on page 228} 


Integration in Higher Education 


By TROY W. ORGAN . 


To Break Down the Barriers among the Sciences and between 
Knowledge and Action 


blueprints for an educational sys- 

tem, Plato informs us_ that 
“‘bewilderments of the eyes are of 
two kinds, and arise from two causes, 
either from coming out of the light 
or from going into the light, which is 
true of the mind’s eye, quite as much 
as of the bodily eye.’! Evidently 
Plato regards these bewilderments as 
serious maladies not easily overcome, 
for in the educational plan which he 
outlines in the Repudlic he blocks out 
twenty-five years for the dissipation 
of these bewilderments: a ten-year 
period for those coming into the 
light, and a fifteen-year period for 
those coming out of the light. In 
some contexts Plato uses the word 
“light” to symbolize the form of the 
good, the deepest reality and the 
highest value; in other contexts he 
uses the word to stand for reason, the 
highest faculty of the soul; but here 
“light” symbolizes dialectics, the 
highest science, the application of 
reason to the search for the form of the 
good, or as Plato says, the “power of 
elevating the highest principle in the 
soul to the contemplation of that 
which is best in existence” (532 C). 


1Jowett, B., translator, The Dialogues of Plato. 
New York: Random House, 1937. Vol. I. 518 A. 

To avoid the use of many footnotes the number 
of the section of the Repubdlic from which each 
quotation is taken, is given in parentheses immedi- 
ately following it. 


[: ONE of the world’s classic 


After the preliminary _ studies 
of gymnastics, arithmetic, geometry, 
astronomy, and music, there are 
selected from the twenty-year-old 
students those who seem qualified for 
higher education. But before enter- 
ing upon the study of dialectics, “the 
coping-stone of the sciences,” the 
students must spend ten years over- 
coming the bewilderment natural to 
those who come from darkness into 
light. During this period 

. the sciences which they learned 
without any order in their early education 
will now be brought together, and they 
will be able to see the natural relationships 
of them to one another and to true being 
(537 ©), 
for, as Plato says earlier, 


. now, when all these studies reach 
the point of inter-communion and con- 
nection with one another, and come to be 
considered in their mutual affinities, then, 
I think, but not till then, will the pursuit 
of them have a value for our objects; 
otherwise there is no profit in them 


(531 D). 


Only those pupils who are able to 
discover the relationships of the 
sciences can at last come to the study 
of dialectics and grasp “‘a conception 
of the essence of each thing” (534 B), 
for “the capacity for such knowledge 
[Plato is here referring to the knowl- 
edge that brings the sciences together] 
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is the great criterion of dialectical 
talent: the comprehensive mind is 
always the dialectical” (537 C). After 
this training the student will seek the 
truth rather than contradict for the 
sake of amusement like “ puppy-dogs”’ 
that “rejoice in pulling and tearing 
at all who come near them.” 

The student who successfully com- 
pletes the ten-year study of the 
relationships of the sciences next 
spends five years in the study of 
dialectics, ‘“‘the discovery of the 
absolute by the light of reason only.” 
Now he is not blinded when he 
“arrives at the perception of the 
absolute good.” Plato tells us that 
“he at last finds himself at the end of 
the intellectual world” (532 A and B) 
and that “no other science can be 
placed higher—the nature of knowl- 
edge can no further go” (534 E). 

However, the student is not to 
remain on this high level of intel- 
lectual activity. Plato, unlike many 
philosophers of education after him, 
does not prize intellectual activity 
for its own sake, not even though 
the activity be the activity of the 
pure intellect. The vision of absolute 
reality is to be put to use in the 
worlds of politics and education. The 
student of dialectics must become 
the governor of the state and the 
instructor of youth. But the passage 
from dialectics to ruling and teaching 
is no easier than the passage from 
elementary education to dialectics. 
Once again the student finds himself 
bewildered. This time it is the 
bewilderment caused by moving out 
of the light into darkness. As Plato 
tells us in the myth of the cave, the 
man who saw the light and returned 
to the cave would be ridiculous in the 
eyes of the cave-dwellers. He would 
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not fare well in the measuring of shad- 
ows with the prisoners of the cave. 


Mer would say of him that up he went 
and down he came without his eyes; and 
that it was better not even to think of 
ascending; and if any one tried to loose 
another and lead him up to the light, let 
them only catch the offender, and they 
would put him to death (517 A). 


What a remarkable sense of civic 
responsibility it is which prompts 
Plato to send his dialecticians back 
to the dark world—the world that 
condemned and killed his beloved 
Socrates. However, Plato does not 
recommend that his dialecticians court 
martyrdom. He does not advise them 
to return to the cave “to loose 
another and lead him up to the 
light.” Instead, he sets up a fifteen- 
year period of getting accustomed to 
the darkness of the cave, or as Plato 
says of getting “their experience of 
life.” The ten-year period between 
elementary studies and dialectics is 
devoted to the integration of knowl- 
edge; the fifteen-year period between 
dialectics and leadership of the state 
is devoted to the integration of 
knowledge and action. In the cave 
they are to be 

. compelled to hold any military or 
other office which young men are qualified 
to hold: in this way they will get their 
experience of life, and there will be an 
opportunity of trying whether, when they 
are drawn all manner of ways by tempta- 
tion, they will stand firm or flinch (539 E). 


Not all of them will come unscathed 
through this period of dissolution of 
the bewilderment due to moving from 
light into darkness. Plato writes, 


Let those who still survive and have 
distinguished themselves in every action 
of their lives and in every branch of 
knowledge come at last to their consum- 
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mation; the time has now arrived at 
which they must raise the eye of the soul to 
the universal light which lightens all things 
and behold the absolute good (540 B). 
Now they may attempt to loose 
others from their chains and lead 
them to the light. 

And when they have brought 
up in each generation others like them- 
selves and left them in their place to be 
governors of the State, then they will 
depart to the Islands of the Blest and 
dwell there (540 C). 


In the grand scheme of education 
which Plato outlines in the Republic 
he breaks down two types of barriers: 
the barriers among the branches of 
knowledge and the barriers between 
knowledge and action. Only those 
who have integrated their knowledge 
can study dialectics; only those who 
have integrated their knowledge with 
action can behold the absolute good, 
rule the state, and educate the next 
generation. The former is a theoret- 
ical integration; the latter is a 
practical integration. Integration is 
the process of discovery or creation 
by which seemingly divergent ele- 
ments become parts of a whole. 


HEORETICAL integration is 
the process of relating the knowl- 
edge which has been gained in a 
piecemeal and unrelated fashion in 


earlier years. During the years of 
elementary education theoretical inte- 
gration is both difficult and inadvis- 
able. For example, it might be 
possible to assist a student to under- 
stand the nature of a deductive 
system while he is learning plane 
geometry, but he would understand 
deductive systems much better after 
he had become thoroughly acquainted 
with three or four of them. It would 
be much easier to understand a 
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deductive system after one had 
studied both Euclid and a _ non- 
Euclidean system. Theoretical inte- 
gration is inadvisable in elementary 
education (I am still using “‘elemen- 
tary education” in Plato’s sense, that 
is, education prior to the twentieth 
year of age) because significant inte- 
grations are personal integrations. If 
integration were attempted at the 
lower levels of education, the integra- 
tion would likely be an integration of 
the teacher foisted upon the pupil. 
Plato is right in delaying the integra- 
tion of the sciences until a period in 
which the student is fairly mature 
intellectually, emotionally, and mor- 
ally. Nevertheless, by the time the 
student has reached his twentieth 
year he will have already formed a 
theoretical integration of sorts, in 
spite of the fact that the knowledge 
to which he has been exposed in his 
formal education has been presented 
to him in divisions, fields, depart- 
ments, and courses. His integration 
is likely to be undeclared, unexamined, 
and unsuspected. 

The need for a theoretical integra- 
tion of knowledge in our modern 
world is evident in the tragic inability 
of scholars to communicate with one 
another, to say nothing of the hiatus 
between scholars and laymen. An 
engineer, a doctor, and a lawyer must 
not stray from common topics such as 
politics, the weather, and the opposite 
sex, if they wish to understand each 
other. The inability of natural sci- 
entists, artists, clergymen, and social 
scientists to find a meeting of the 
minds is well known even to the 
layman. But what the layman may 
not know is that intellectual islands 
also exist within well-defined academic 
areas, for example, the vitalists and 
the mechanists in biology, the 
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behaviorists and the gestaltists in 
psychology, the Thomists and the 
logical positivists in philosophy. In 
a world already ideologically divided, 
danger lurks in these divisions. The 
irrationalities of the contemporary 
world, one is tempted to hope, may 
become the common enemy which 
will unify those who believe that only 
the truth can set men free. 


RACTICAL integration is the 

process of relating knowledge and 
action. This integration, as Aristotle 
reminds us, requires both experience, 
knowledge of individuals, and art, 
knowledge of universals. He adds, 

. with a view to action experience 

seems in no respect inferior to art, and 
we even see men of experience succeeding 
more than those who have theory without 
experience.” 
A physician, says Aristotle, who has 
the theory without the experience 
will often fail in his efforts to cure an 
individual man. Nevertheless, Aris- 
totle gives the laurel wreath to art: 
“For men of experience know that 
the thing is so, but do not know why, 
while the others know the ‘why’ and 
the cause.”* Hence, master workers 
are more honorable and are wiser than 
the manual workers: “the manual 
workers are like certain lifeless things 
which act indeed, but act without 
knowing what they 

Practical integration is the process 
by which theory becomes translated 
into practice, idea into reality, 
thought into deed, plan into action. 
Though objectivity and disinterested- 
ness are virtues of scholarship, they 
become vices when they are inter- 


2The Works of Aristotle, edited by W. D. Ross. 
Metaphysics, translated by W. D. Ross. Oxford, 
England: Clarendon Press, 1908. Vol. VIII, 
981 14, 

981 @ 29, 30. 

981 2. 
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preted to mean that the scientist is 
not concerned about the uses to 
which his information is put, that he 
has no moral responsibilities to his 
fellow-men, and that he must not 
become involved in man’s weal and 
woe. In practical integration human 
values, hopes, aims, and purposes are 
included along with scientific facts, 
methods, and principles. To claim 
that what is needed in our world is 
more knowledge is a dangerous half- 
truth. Knowledge is not sufficient 
in these disintegrative and disruptive 
times. A few men who possess knowl- 
edge and skill can become a menace 
to all men. If our civilization is to 
survive, and if individuals are to live 
effectively and happily, we must 
discover and create the order and 
values which make human life signifi- 
cant. Scientific knowledge translated 
into action without concern for human 
values can plunge mankind into 
barbarism. This is no longer a 
theory;recent and contemporary total- 
itarian states supply the most obvious 
evidence. We have had ample warn- 
ing of the foolishness of increasing 
knowledge, production, transporta- 
tion, and communication without 
regard to their possible contribution 
to the good life for man. The serious- 
ness of our obvious inabilities to 
perform satisfactory practical integra- 
tions has prompted one astute observer 
of the modern scene to advise, 


If the dismantling of every factory, if 
the extirpation of every item of scientific 
knowledge that has been accumulated 
since 1600, were the price of mankind’s 
continuance, we must be ready to pay 
that terrible price.® 


Civilization is a race between integra- 
tion and catastrophe. 


‘Mumford, Lewis. 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1946. p. 80. 
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HE ways of theoretical integra- 

tion are four: the historical, the 
encyclopedic, the methodological, and 
the conceptual. 

Historical integration, the chrono- 
logical ordering of events, may not 
seem to be very profound, but it is 
essential. To know the temporal 
locations of the discoveries of new 
lands, the founding of states, the 
inventions of new means of communi- 
cation and transportation, the writ- 
ing of great books, and the origin of 
great ideas, is to possess a framework 
within which to place additional 
knowledge. A few years ago, puzzled 
by the ineptness of several students in 
a course on the philosophy of religion, 
I asked the class to identify the 
centuries in which a number of the 
important characters of the Bible 
lived. The student who thought 
that Moses flourished in the third 
century A.D. was obviously lacking 
in historical integration! 

From the simple dating of events 
the student is led to a further his- 
torical integration when he tries to 
see men, events, and ideas in causal 
relationships. He discovers that 
ideas, as well as nations, rise and 
fall. He learns that no nation, nor 
man, nor event, nor idea has ever 
flourished outside a historical context. 
He enters into the “great conversa- 
tion.” Man, as Korzybski has said, 
is the “‘time-binding” animal; he will 
not let the past die, and he will not 
wait patiently for the future to come 
to him. He lives in time but he will 
not let time master him. He tran- 
scends time by memory and expecta- 
tion. In historical integration man 
attempts to establish the eternal 
present. 

Encyclopedic 


integration is the 
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assembling, classifying, and organizing 
of knowledge according to subject- 
matter. Each encyclopedic integra- 
tion makes assumptions about meth- 
ods, metaphysical realities, and 
explanatory principles. One of the 
best ways to guide a student into 
the formation of his own encyclopedic 
integration is to give him the oppor- 
tunity to study several encyclopedic 
integrations. There are two general 
types of encyclopedic integrations: 
the Platonic and the Aristotelian. 
According to the Platonic organiza- 
tion of knowledge, all that is known 
and all that can be known is knowl- 
edge of a single subject-matter, that 
is, the Form of the Good. The good 
is “not only the author of knowledge 
to all things known, but of their being 
and essence, and yet the good is not 
essence, but far exceeds essence in 
dignity and power” (509 C). Percep- 
tion, faith, understanding, and reason 
are the ways of knowing. Each has 
its appropriate clearness, and the 
objects of each way of knowing have 
their appropriate truth. But ll 
comes from one, the Form of the 
Good. Plato’s assumption of a 
monistic metaphysic is in striking 
contrast to Aristotle’s pluralism. 
According to the Aristotelian organi- 
zation of knowledge there are three 
irreducible sciences: theoretical, prac- 
tical, and productive. The immediate 
aim of each of the sciences is knowl- 
edge, but Aristotle divides them with 
respect to the ultimate purpose for 
which the knowledge is acquired: 
theoretical knowledge is knowledge 
for its own sake, practical knowledge 
is knowledge as a guide to conduct, 
and productive knowledge is knowl- 
edge used in the making of something 
beautiful or useful. Teleological, as 
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- well as pluralistic assumptions, under- 
lie the Aristotelian organization. 

Just as differences in metaphysics 
foster differences in integrative pat- 
terns, so differences in the ways in 
which knowledge is attained can be 
used to organize knowledge. Again 
there are two extreme integrations 
with many possible patterns between 
the extremes. One methodological 
integration may be called the positive 
integration. According to this inte- 
gration there is but one method of 
knowing: the scientific method. 
According to this integration, that 
which cannot be known by the 
scientific method cannot be known at 
all; the only knowledge is scientific 
knowledge, all else is fancy, supersti- 
tion, delusion. Theology and meta- 
physics, says Comte, are stages 
through which mankind and each 
individual man passes; when man 
reaches the positive stage, he realizes 
the other stages were evidences of his 
immaturity. As Karl Pearson says 
“the scientific method is the sole 
gateway to the whole region of 
knowledge.” 

On the other hand there are those 
who affirm that to force reality 
through scientific methods is to let 
one’s methodology determine one’s 
metaphysics. They believe that there 
are more things in heaven and earth 
than those which are known through 
scientific method. A _ plurality of 
methods is required to do justice to 
the rich variety of reals. John Locke 
is one who defends the necessity of a 
plurality of methods. In discussing 
man’s knowledge of real existence 
Locke writes: 

As to the fourth sort of our knowledge, 
viz., of the real actual existence of things, 
we have an intuitive knowledge of our 
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own existence; a demonstrative knowledge 
of the existence of a God; of the existence 
of anything else, we have no other but a 
sensitive knowledge, which extends not 
beyond the objects present to our senses.® 

Conceptual integration, the fourth 
way of theoretical integration, is the 
selection of a concept which serves 
as the organizing principle of knowl- 
edge. Ontological and methodolog- 
ical assumptions underlie the choice 
of the integrative concept. The prin- 
ciple may be an ontological or a 
relational principle. In the Thomistic 
synthesis, for example, the integrative 
concept is that of God, the originator 
and sustainer of ail reality. Other 
ontological concepts are used as 
integrators in the systems of such 
philosophers as Hobbes, Spinoza, and 
Fichte. On the other hand the inte- 
grative concept may be a relational 
concept such as law, cause, evolution, 
or purpose. Herbert Spencer’s use of 
the concept of evolution is a good 
example of this sort of integration. 
Several concepts, some ontological 
and some relational, may be utilized 
in the same organization of knowl- 
edge. Aquinas, for instance, makes 
use of law, cause, and purpose, as well 


as God. 


HE ways of practical integration 

are also four: the psychological, 
the activital, the intellectual, and the 
valuational. Some modern educators 
realize, as did Plato, that dangers 
lurk in knowledge which is not 
integrated with values and action. 
But one may reasonably ask: Is 
this practical integration a responsi- 
bility of colleges and universities? 
Practical integration must be personal 


SEssay Concerning Human Understanding, Book 
IV, Cuap. 1m, Sec. 21. Oxford, England: Claren- 
don Press, 1894. Vol. II, p. 212. 
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integration. It cannot be accom- 
plished by simply studying the types 
and subtypes of practical integration. 
Plato does not attempt practical 
integration within his formal educa- 
tion. The dialecticians were to be 
sent back into the cave to learn 
practical integration in the university 
of life. Many modern educators also 
claim that practical integration is 
accomplished after the student leaves 
college. It is my conviction, how- 
ever, that the times are too serious 
to hope that a practical integration 
will be accomplished somehow in the 
rough-and-tumble of life. Provisions 
for practical integration must be a 
part of the program of colleges and 
universities. Knowledge that is not 


translated into action is a loss which 
democratic society cannot afford. 
Psychological integration connotes 
the wholeness of personality in its 
emotional aspects. The paranoiac, 


the schizophrenic, the manic-depres- 
sive, and the sexual pervert are 
seriously disintegrated personalities. 
The integration of such personalities 
is no job for the average educator; 
they require the services of the 
psychiatrist. But in so far as the 
person may be psychologically dis- 
integrated in ways such as extreme 
pessimism, excessive introversion or 
extroversion, refusal to accept self 
or society, and minor emotional dis- 
turbances, the college or university 
may and should be helpful. Every 
dean knows the deleterious effect of 
an unhappy love affair (sometimes 
even a happy love affair!) on a 
student’s marks. How much respon- 
sibility the school should assume for 
psychological integration is a debat- 
able question. Certainly the school 
cannot shun all responsibility on the 
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ground that the school’s job is the 
training of the intellect. We may 
expect to find more and more counsel- 
lors with psychiatric training on our 
campuses in the future. The unhappy 
student is seldom a good student. 
The unhappy person has missed the 
good life. 

Activital integration refers to unity 
of action. The person whose life is 
integrated in this fashion is one about 
whom successful predictions can be 
made. There is a consistency in his 
behavior which gives confidence to 
those with whom he associates, and 
encourages them to become more 
dependable in their own actions. 
Probably practical integration cannot 
be taught; but it can be caught. The 
teacher whose life both in and out of 
the classroom reveals a constant 
pattern of honesty, patience, courtesy, 
good will, and deep concern for 
others is worth far more to a college 
than is a brilliant teacher whose social 
and moral behavior is flecked with 
surprises. 

Intellectual integration is consistency 
of thought. It includes such abilities 
as the abilities to relate ideas, to 
follow an argument, to detect fallacies, 
to recognize assumptions, and to 
select and arrange evidence leading 
to a conclusion. The trivium of the 
medieval university was concerned 
with intellectual integration: gram- 
mar, the ability to speak and write 
correctly; rhetoric, the ability to 
speak and write effectively; and logic, 
the ability to speak and write con- 
sistently. Surely it is not too much 
to expect that in the modern univer- 
sity composition courses should cause 
a student to write clearly, speech 
courses help him tospeak convincingly, 

[Continued on page 220] 


How Colored Communist Leaders 
Are Made in England 


By WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


Based on Articles Published in a British Magazine “Overseas” 


is no reason why it should not 

be Africa and India tomorrow,” 
say Communist leaders in Britain. 
After studying the impact of Com- 
munism on education in forty coun- 
tries of Asia, Africa, and the South 
Pacific, my wife and I turned our 
backs on the millions of representa- 
tives of the colored races in these 
vast areas with their multiple prob- 
lems to visit England for a few weeks 
before returning to America.' We 
soon found, however, that Com- 
munism recognizes no continental 
boundaries. Communist influence on 
thousands of colored students is 
particularly potent far from their 
homelands in Asia and Africa. Com- 
munism, to its credit be it said, 
welcomes people of the colored races 
and makes them feel at home. Com- 
munist leaders clearly recognize that 
London is a particularly favorable 
place in which to initiate the chain 
of Red influences which can be 
increasingly potent in Nairobi, in 


1For four years, from 1947 to 1951, the author 
was adviser on higher education of ys on the 
staff of the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers at Tokyo. During the last two years of 
this period he was active in combating the growing 
Communist influence in the universities of Japan 
and was the focus of student riots at universities in 
Northern Japan, where scheduled meetings were 
sometimes broken up by organized groups of hostile 
Communist students. 


[: WAS “China yesterday; there 


Karachi, in Bombay, in Colombo, 
in Calcutta, in Rangoon, and in 
Singapore. 

When we were in East Africa, Alan 
Bromley, British education officer at 
Nyeri in the heart of the Mau Mau 
disturbances in troubled Kenya, said 
to us: 


Some of our Kenya young men have 
been sent to England for advanced study. 
But they have been lonely in London— 
and London can be the loneliest city in 
the world for a stranger from the colonies, 
particularly if he has a dark-colored skin 
and is of a hesitant or retiring nature. 
Communist agents in London, however, 
are on the lookout for just such young 
men. They are very friendly. They 
invite them to tea and to evenings of 
discussion. The lonely students respond 
quickly to such warm and _ friendly 
advances to strangers in a_ strange 
country—and before long they are well 
on their way to becoming full-fledged 
Communist agents. Several of our young 
men have already returned to Kenya 
after such experiences in London and are 
stirring up trouble here today. 


When we reached London, we 
showed this statement by Mr. 
Bromley to various individuals in 
British educational circles. All agreed 
as to its essential accuracy. Further 
investigation on our part showed that 
the Communist influence was much 
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more widespread, well-organized, and 
sinister than might be inferred even 
from Mr. Bromley’s statement. 

What is the potential field for such 
influence in England? How many 
foreign students are there in Britain? 
According to the 1954 Commonwealth 
Universities Yearbook a total of 8,277 
students (men, 7,105; women, 1,172) 
from other countries were enrolled 
for full-time study or research in 
universities and university colleges of 
the United Kingdom at the beginning 
of the academic year 1952-53. This 
is practically one-tenth of the total 
of 83,500 full-time students enrolled 
in these British institutions of higher 
education. In addition there is a 
large but unknown enrollment of 
part-time foreign students, as well as 
another large number enrolled in 
technical schools, schools of law, 
accountancy, music, and other institu- 
tions below the university level. 
There is reason to believe that the 
total number of foreign students in 
the United Kingdom is probably 
between twenty thousand and twenty- 
five thousand. 

Of the total of 8,277 overseas 
university students reported, 55 per 
cent, most of them with dark skins, 
were from Asia and Africa. If we 
assume that the same proportion 
holds for the part-time and other 
students from foreign lands, the field 
for possible Communist influence on 
Asian and African students in Britain 
amounts to over thirteen thousand. 

In commenting upon the status of 
colonial students in Great Britain, 
most of them from Asia and Africa, 
the Times Educational Supplement 
in 19§2 said editorially: 

It is certainly better that they should 
come here than accept the invitations 
which the Communist countries warmly 
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and indiscriminately extend to colonial 
subjects. . . . Communism, which hith- 
erto has made little headway in the 
university colleges of the British colonies, 
has had much more success among 
African and West Indian students who 
are temporarily in the United Kingdom.’ 

Just what is the technique that 
has enabled Communism to make 
such headway in Britain, and particu- 
larly in London, with colored students 
from overseas? Probably the one 
man best qualified to answer this 
question is Douglas Hyde, for twenty 
years an active British Communist, 
who became converted to Catholicism 
in 1948 and is now assistant editor 
of the weekly Catholic Herald in 
London. From 1940 to 1948, Mr. 
Hyde was on the staff of the London 
Daily Worker, the greater part of 
the time as news editor. No man 
who is willing to talk about it can 
better describe the Communist tech- 
niques for winning to Communism 
overseas students studying in London. 


N 1952 and 1953 Mr. Hyde wrote 

a series of four articles exposing 
Communist methods fully. These 
very unusual articles warrant rather 
extensive quotation. Mr. Hyde says 
in part: 

Of all the jobs which the British 
Communist Party is expected to do for 
the cause of international Communism, 
none is considered more important than 
that of training native leaders for carrying 

2March 21, 1952, p. 237. 

3Overseas is the official journal of the Over-Seas 
League which circulates only among members of 
the League, principally in the British Common- 
wealth. According to the editor, T. L. Iremonger, 
“very few copies” are seen in the United States. 
Both Mr. Iremonger, as editor, and Mr. Hyde, as 
author, with both of whom the author had inter- 
views in London, gave special permission for exten- 
sive quotation from these four articles: “Stirring 
Up Trouble: How the Kremlin Works in Britain’s 
Dependencies,” Overseas, XXXVII (November, 
1952), Pp. 13-143 XXXVIII (January, March, and 
May, 1953), pp. 18-20, 11-13, and 43-46. 


COLORED COMMUNISTS IN ENGLAND 


on the “revolutionary struggle” in 
colonial countries throughout the world. 

And the leaders in the Kremlin 
recognize that, no matter in what other 
ways they may have failed, the British 
leaders’ efforts to stir up trouble in India, 
Malaya, Burma, Africa, and elsewhere 
have been outstandingly successful. 

This activity serves a triple cause: it 
brings valuable allies to the Soviet Union 
in her unceasing struggle against the 
“capitalist” world, it speeds the coming 
of Communism to the countries concerned, 
and it is an essential part of the Com- 
munists’ efforts to bring about that total 
economic collapse which is seen as being 
a necessary pre-condition for the estab- 
lishment of a Soviet Britain. 


Mr. Hyde describes especially the 
colonial Communist leader, of half- 
Indian parentage, whose influence in 
London, he says, is_ particularly 
potent. He continues: 


The Colonial Department at Com- 
munist Party headquarters in London is 
headed by the most influential of its 
leaders, R. Palme Dutt, the man who 
throughout his life has had the confidence 
and backing of Moscow as he has guided 
the members along the ever-changing 
“party-line.” 

One of the most brilliant students of 
his period, he was sent down from 
Cambridge for his anti-war activities 
during the first World War. To his 
work as the real leader of the British 
Communist Party he has brought a 
brilliant, coldly scientific brain which 
enables him to play with revolutionary 
movements and the men who compose 
them, as others play with chessmen. 

He has brought to his work among 
colonial peoples the asset of an Indian 
name and some Indian blood, for he is 
half Indian (his father was a Bengalese 
doctor who practiced in London), half 
Scandinavian—a curious mixture of hot 
and cold. 

To his department throughout the 
years there has come a steady stream of 
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coloured students and workers; they have 
passed through his hands, or those of the 
people he has trained and whom he 
directs, and have returned to their 
countries equipped and prepared to fight 
for the Communist cause. 

For years he had the ultimate responsi- 
bility on behalf of Moscow for the 
direction of the Indian Communist Party 
and indeed still has. Like all Com- 
munists, he believes that it is only a 
matter of time before India goes Soviet. 
He draws hopeful parallels between the 
Russia of pre-revolution days, with its 
impoverished peasant masses and _ its 
pockets of highly industrialized pro- 
letarians, and the independent India of 
today. 

Mr. Hyde next describes the Com- 
munist “Empire Congress” held at 
London in 1947 and attended by 
representatives from all parts of the 
British Commonwealth, particularly 
the colonies. This meeting drew up 
plans for establishing Communism 
throughout the colonial world. The 
influence of that Congress still con- 
tinues in London, he says, for 


From the British capital there goes out 
a steady stream of Communist mission- 
aries of the most effective kind—namely, 
of trained and indoctrinated men and 
women who are natives of the countries 
to which they are taking the inflam- 
matory message. 

Foremost among these are the students 
who come to London for higher education. 
In Britain at the moment there are 
known tc be some 10,000 coloured 
overseas students, half of whom are in 
the capital, who have come through 
official schemes. In addition there are 
those who have come unofficially with, 
perhaps, no more than a vague idea that 
they can work by day and study by night 
until such time as they can return home 
with a coveted degree. 

To the British Communist 
members these represent so many 
potential nationalist and Communist 
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leaders, men who will one day be able to 
utilize the “inflammable material”’ in the 
colonial countries to make an enormous 
conflagration. 

All the ingredients are there; there are 
the racial and social injustices, real or 
imagined, which can so easily be 


exploited; the demoralized proletarian 


masses of the towns; the frustrated and 
rebellious intellectuals. Above all, there 
is the wholesale rejection of the West by 
the Asian peoples, springing from a great 
upsurge of national consciousness which 
is influencing entire populations through- 
out the world today. 

To draw all these things together, 
exploit them, and give them a Communist 
content is the task of the trained Marxist 
leader. The more backward the people, 


the more the success of Communism 
depends upon the training in leadership 
of a relatively few educated or semi- 
educated men. 


Mr. Hyde concludes his first article 
with three striking paragraphs which 
are enough to give the thoughtful 


reader pause: 


In short, the shape of the future of 
West Africa may be determined . . . in 
the apartment houses where coloured 
students cook their meals over gas-rings 
and in the study groups where they are 
trained in Marxist leadership. 

To inspire them and keep them 
patiently cultivating such men the British 
Communists have the knowledge that 
the Chinese Communist Party, which has 
brought hundreds of millions to the side 
of Russia, is led by precisely such men, 
the ones who once studied in London, 
Paris, New York, or who learned their 
Communism from those who did. 

“Tt was China yesterday. There is 
no reason why it should not be Africa and 
India tomorrow” they say with the 
confidence born of what seems to them 
to be a certainty. For they know that 
in our lifetime Communism linked with 
rising nationalism has proved to be the 
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most dynamic and formidable force on 
earth. 


Just who are the rank and file of 
young Communists from overseas 
who are exercising their quiet but 
effective influence in London? Mr. 
Hyde characterizes them in the fol- 
lowing way: 


In most branches of the Communist 
Party in London today there are at least 
one or two “coloured comrades from 
overseas” who play an active part in its 
life in the locality and who participate 
in its national campaigns, along with 
their English comrades. 

More often than not they are quiet- 
spoken, intelligent, and very earnest 
young students, the future and natural 
leaders of the illiterate or semi-literate 
masses in the lands from which they 
come. They come and go unobserved at 
their lodgings and are regarded by most 
people as being of no great consequence. 
There are a lot of coloured faces to be 
seen in any Central London crowd 
nowadays and cne more makes little 
difference to anyone. 

Yet others who have been similarly 
ignored in the past have, in due course, 
gone back home and their names have 
quickly become household words. For 
them their years in London will determine 
their whole future, not only as to what 
professions they will pursue but also 
what type of impact they will make upon 
those who will look up to them, and follow 
them, because of the higher education 
they have received in Britain. They 
will be the moulders of public opinion, 
the leaders of the masses. 

And the fact that they have associated 
with the Communists and have been 
trained by them will decisively influence 
everything they do. It may, therefore, 
be of decisive importance, too, to the 
future of their country, for the leaders 
of the infant national movements of 
today tend to be the rulers of their lands 
tomorrow. ; 
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OW do these eager young colored 

students, fresh from the colonies, 
come to fall into the hands of Com- 
munist agents, and what happens to 
them afterward? Mr. Hyde describes 
the process vividly by giving the case 
history of a typical young African 
studying at the University of London 
after he has found lodgings. 


The loneliness which any man must 
feel when he has come to live far from 
his home in a land of unfamiliar ways is 
there; added to which is the constant 
awareness of a sensitivity to the colour 
difference. 

When the honeymoon period of excited 
“rubber-necking”’ is over, he feels that 
loneliness and unfamiliarity acutely. 
Wandering around the local streets at 
the week-end, he seeks anything that 
seems to suggest a link with home. 

The main shopping street, or more 
still, the local street market, will attract 
him. The crowds, the curb-side stalls, 
the shouting and the bargaining have a 
nostalgic appeal. And as he wanders 
around there on a Saturday afternoon 
he will very probably see a volunteer 
seller of the Daily Worker shouting his 
paper’s virtues, who makes a point of 
talking to him. 

The Communist asks him how long 
he has been over, where is he lodging? 
Has he any friends, and what is he doing 
tonight? 

In the Daily Worker almost any 
Saturday there are advertisements of 
socials and dances, stating that “colonial 
workers are specially welcome.” To one 
such he is taken, and is given the warmest | 
possible greeting. It is all the warmer 
because his skin is dark; indeed, he is 
lionized for that reason—a colour preju- 
dice in reverse, as it were. 

From that night on he will not lack 
for friends, but all his new associates are 
Communists. Neither will he lack some- 
thing to do, for he is at once drawn into 
an unceasing round of activities, attend- 


ing discussions, “cultural” groups, socials 
and public meetings on issues which 
strike a responsive chord. 

Soon he is selling the Daily Worker 
and other Communist publications and 
distributing leaflets. He is put in touch 
with his college group or cell, composed 
indiscriminately of coloured and “‘native”’ 
British students, keen young people who 
see their studies as preparation for still 
more important forms of activity. 

Impressed upon him is the fact that 
his stay in London should not be merely 
a period of preparation for some dull 
profession, but rather a preparation for a 
life of activity as a leader of men which will 
be his for the asking if he returns having 
both done well at his studies and been 
trained in Communist leadership as well. 

Thus his studies take on a new and 
exciting significance. He is given an 
ideal, a belief that he is working for the 
national and social emancipation of his 
fellows, and moreover, the conviction 
that his personal role can be of the 
greatest possible importance in that fight. 

Others like himself, he is told, having 
been equipped with precisely the same 
theories, the same knowledge of revolu- 
tionary strategy and tactics, have, in our 
lifetime, been thus enabled to liberate 
their peoples. What has been done in 
China can also be done in Africa, the 
West Indies, Ceylon, India, or elsewhere. 

He is taught the first elements of 
Marxism, in terms of current Soviet 
and Communist policies, then on to the 
Marxist classics, the theory of the class 
struggle, the role of national liberation 
movements, the art of insurrection. And 
all the time he is made to “link his 
theory with practice.” 

He is instructed in how to use every 
grievance, every demand for reform, as a 
stepping stone to revolution; how to use 
student organizations, trades unions, 
non-Communist political bodies, cultural 
organizations and, in particular, national- 
ist movements, to insure the ultimate 
victory of Communism. . . . 
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He becomes an active recruiting agent 
for the Communist Party, meeting and 
welcoming his compatriots when they ar- 
rive, drawing them into Communist 
circles, linking them up with their college 
cells, helping to turn them, too, into 
leaders. 

In commenting upon the process of 
gradual indoctrination lucidly 
described, Mr. Hyde, in the closing 
paragraphs of his second article, says: 


The process which I have described 
is one through which far too many 
coloured students from overseas go. The 
immediate cause which drives them into 
the arms of the Communists are varied— 
apart from the cases of ordinary loneli- 
ness, which is so effectively exploited by 
the Party and which is often responsible 
for the first contacts with it. 

If one had to be able to account, in a 
single phrase, for the drift of so many of 
all types and nations to the Communist 
cause, I suppose the best way to put it 
would be to say that it is frustration 
above all else which sends them there. . . . 

Any attempt to combat the spread of 
Communism on a long-term basis must 
therefore aim at reducing those frustra- 
tions wherever possible. But it cannot 
be too “long-term,” for things move 
quickly today. 


HE first two articles, from which 
the extracts quoted here have 
been taken, dealt entirely with full- 
time colonial students studying in 


London. Mr. Hyde discusses in his 
third article the case of the part-time 
students, who prove to be even easier 
victims of Communist effort. A few 
paragraphs from this article must 
suffice: 


The majority of coloured students 
from overseas come today through official 
schemes, but there is still quite a number 
who slip through with the idea of “earning 
their keep” and studying in their spare 
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time. They have proved to be the 
Communists’ easiest prey. 

Working among British manual workers 
by day, they will find themselves, as 
likely as not, in the company of the 
inevitable Communist who drums into 
their ears without ceasing the fact that 
they are “simply being used as cheap 
labor.” It is not long therefore before, 
in their role as industrial workers, they 
are men with a grievance, receptive to 
the Communist message. . . . 

It is not surprising that the Com- 
munists in some colonial areas have 
deliberately encouraged young men and 
women to come to England on an 
“earn-as-you-study” basis. It it not 
surprising either, that the Communists 
have had some of their greatest successes 
among such types. 

I heard of one house in South London 
recently, in which were lodging a group 
of young Africans all trying to do the 
impossible in this way. Some of them 
had been engaged by a firm which was 
paying them much below the accepted 
rate on the ground that they were being 
taught a trade, but the union catering 
for that trade was a Communist- 
dominated one, and the fact of their 
“exploitation” was constantly being 
brought to their attention. 

All were attracted to Communism, 
and an English party member was 
calling regularly at the house in order to 
conduct Marxist training classes for them 
right on the spot. 

Mr. Hyde, however, does not con- 
fine his revelations entirely to London 
or even to the United Kingdom. He 
writes briefly, also, of the situation 
in educational institutions beyond 
the Iron Curtain. He says: 


In addition to training coloured stu- 
dents in London, however, the Com- 
munists are now providing special 
courses for them behind the Iron Curtain. 
A number of part-time students in 
London, having been convinced of the 
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impossibility of the undertaking, have 
been prevailed upon to go to Prague or 
Bucharest instead. 

They have been told that they will be 
given grants, good hostels, free tuition in 
the language, and every opportunity to 
make a success of their studies. As 
coloured people they will be treated with 
particular respect and given special 
privileges. 

From one London apartment house 
kept by a Communist sympathiser, more 
than a dozen Negro students were sent 
out in twelve months. An English woman 
recently expelled from Prague, who had 
worked there for years, told me that the 
number of dark faces to be seen around 
the university there is conspicuously 
growing. 

Chinese Communists, who have been 
sent there for the purpose, mix actively 
with Indians, Indonesians, Burmese, Afri- 
cans, and others and make themselves re- 
sponsible for their “political education.” 
For, whilst they are, indeed, given the 
academic tuition which they were prom- 
ised, the coloured students are also care- 
fully trained in Marxist leadership, in 
preparation for the task of harnessing 
Communism in the resurgent national 
movements. 

Others are reaching East Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, and Rumania through 
unofficial “scholarships” awarded by the 
Cominform-controlled World Federation 
of Trade Unions, to which many Asian, 
and some African, trade unions are affili- 
ated. These are smuggled out of their 
countries and are got through the Iron 
Curtain for similar political training. 

These articles by such a well- 
informed ex-Communist are a striking 
revelation of the intricacies of Com- 
munist methods and of their startling 
effectiveness. By way of general 
summary, Mr. Hyde says: 

In these four articles I have attempted 


only to deal with the problem of the 
coloured intellectuals, although they must 
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naturally be seen against the background 
of the problem as a whole. To stand by 
and watch the intellectual cream of those 
who have been educated at the cost of 
so much sacrifice, coming to the West 
for higher education and returning to 
lead their countries into the Communist 
camp, would be idiotic—and a dangerous 
form of lunacy at that. That process is, 
I believe, now being slowed down, but it is 
a race against time, and the initiative is 
still with the Communists. 


In conclusion, and in a more 
optimistic note, Mr. Hyde pays 
tribute to some of the recent efforts 
of the British Council and other 


agencies to alleviate the situation: 


There was a time when more often 
than not the Communists were the first 
people to link up with coloured students 
when they arrived in England. Today 
the British Council succeeds in welcom- 
ing everyone who comes under an official 
scheme as he or she arrives, and provides 
hostel accommodations or sees them into 
their first lodgings. This in itself is of 
tremendous practical and psychological 
importance... . 

Throughout their stay here the British 
Council does try to keep in touch with 
them, providing facilities aimed at bring- 
ing about as complete an understanding 
of our British way of life as possible and 
helping them to feel themselves to be 
part of the community as a whole. 

Last Christmas, for example, a group 
of young West Africans with whom I am 
in touch were taken, along with people 
of a variety of nationalities and races, to 
stay throughout the holiday in an old 
house in a village situated in the heart of 
rural Kent. There, at close quarters, in 
the company of people whom they al- 
ready knew, they were able to see and 
experience something of the spirit of a 
traditional British Christmas. . . . 

In all this work, both by the British 
Council and by religious bodies, the past 
two years have seen tremendous progress 
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made. But there is still a great deal 
more which might be done and which 
must be done soon. 


HE writer also sought an inter- 

view with officials of the British 
Council, whose cultural activities he 
had observed in so many Asian and 
African countries and colonies. H. F. 
Oxbury is Administrator of the Wel- 
fare Group of the Council, whose 
particular responsibility is the welfare 
of foreign students. 

“Your statement from Mr.Bromley 
of Kenya,” he said, “‘is quite correct, 
or at least it was two or three years 
ago. Conditions are somewhat better 
now, I trust, as a result of the recent 
activities of our division of the 
British Council.” Continuing, he 
said: 


Three years ago the situation had be- 
come very bad indeed. The Communists 
seemed to be the only ones actively in- 
terested in the welfare of overseas 
students and their agents were very active 
and increasingly effective, particularly 
with coloured students from the colonies. 
The situation became so disturbing that 
the British Cabinet set up a special com- 
mittee to study conditions and recom- 
mend remedies. 

As a result of the studies and recom- 
mendations of this Committee, an agree- 
ment was made between the Colonial 
Office and the British Council by which 
our organization agreed to assume re- 
sponsibility for meeting incoming students 
and assisting them in their living arrange- 
ments and social adjustments. This 
service is financed by the government. 

We now have three hostels where 
some three hundred people can be ac- 
commodated temporarily until they can 
find permanent lodgings. As a result of 
the Colombo Plan and other factors 
many more students are coming here for 
study than formerly. Our staff meets all 
ships or planes on which it knows that 
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students are travelling. Last year we 
met 2,730 such students, gave temporary 
accommodation to 1,455, and found satis- 
factory permanent lodgings for 1,521. We 
have a list of more than 7,000 lodgings 
which we have inspected and can 
recommend. 

We have set up a social center and 
have arranged weekly meetings for social 
purposes and for intellectual exchange. 
More than 5,000 overseas students at- 
tended these meetings last year. We 
have been quite successful in securing 
individual invitations for many of these 
students from Rotary clubs, churches, 
and private individuals. More than a 
thousand such invitations were accepted 
last year. There have been some prob- 
lems of colour, of course, particularly 
with our students from Asia and Africa, 
but the situation in this respect is 
improving. 

Mary Trevelyan has the responsible 
position of adviser to foreign students 
at the University of London, with 
its thirty thousand full-time and 
part-time students. For this great 
responsibility she has the help of 
one office secretary only. She is 
making a valiant effort to meet a 
staggering responsibility. In an inter- 
view, Miss Trevelyan said: 


I feel that the situation with reference 
to Communist influence on overseas stu- 
dents in London is fully as bad as 
indicated by Mr. Bromley’s statement. 
If anything, in my judgment and experi- 
ence, it is even worse today than it was 
a few years ago. Unfortunately the col- 
our line is marked here in London 
although it has improved in recent years, 
particularly since World War II. 

We have over four thousand overseas 
students enrolled here now in the various 
schools and departments of the University 
of London and two thousand more are 
trying to secure admittance. We have 
also, I regret to say, a good many Com- 

[Continued on page 230] 


OST university teachers who 
M have had firsthand experi- 

ence with the English tutorial 
system are convinced that it has 
great advantages. The system enables 
students to work at their own rate 
and avoids the unwelcome alterna- 
tives of the segregation of good from 
bad students, of lowering academic 
standards to accommodate the less 
capable student to the detriment of 
the better student, or of leaving the 
less capable student to flounder 
further and further behind the rest 
of the class. Moreover, it encourages 
a critical, lively, and inquiring atti- 
tude in the student toward his 
subject. 

Under the English system, each 
student is assigned a tutor who 
supervises the whole of his under- 
graduate work. The student prepares 
some work each week, usually an 
essay in the humanities or a theoretical 
exercise in the exact sciences, which 
is then criticized and discussed in the 
tutorial period. The tutorials cut 
across the arbitrary divisions of 
subject-matter which are necessarily 
set up in the lecture courses. This is 
a most valuable feature of the system, 
but unfortunately it is the most 
difficult to bring about in the existing 
organization of American universities. 

The fact that a high percentage of 
the population in America now 
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receives university education results 
in a wide range of student ability. 
There can be no doubt that some form 
of individual instruction could be 
introduced with advantage to deal 
with this problem. Even though an 
unco-ordinated use of tutorials would 
result in a loss of many of the more 
attractive features of the system, it 
is within the power of individual 
professors to use tutorials as an 
adjunct to their own courses and to 
find out for themselves whether or not 
the claims made for the system are 
justified. Furthermore, such experi- 
mentation will encourage the evolu- 
tion of tutorial teaching adapted 
to the needs of the American 
university. 

Having been educated as a zoologist 
in an English university in which 
the tutorial system was used, I was 
particularly anxious to see for myself 
whether it was possible to incorporate 
the plan into my courses in inverte- 
brate zoology at the Universities of 
California and Washington. The 
results have been interesting and 
encouraging, though they have im- 
pressed on me the need for a cautious 
approach to the problem and the 
difficulty of using the system piece- 
meal and in an unco-ordinated fashion. 
The conditions under which the 
tutorials were given differed widely 
at the two universities. At the 
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summer school of the University of 
Washington given at the Friday 
Harbor Marine Laboratories, the stu- 
dents were all graduate students and 
were taking only two courses. As a 
consequence, the caliber of the stu- 
dents was fairly high, and they were 
able to devote about half of their 
time to the course. In the University 
of California the classes consisted of 
both graduate and undergraduate 
students, with a consequently greater 
range of experience and ability. Since 
the classes were held in the normal 
academic semester, the students had 
less time to devote to reading and 
the preparation of essays, because of 
other commitments. In both classes 


the number of students involved was 
small and the time consumed in 
holding tutorials was not excessive. 
Students are asked to write an 
essay each week on a subject sug- 
gested, as a rule, by the tutor. 
References to pertinent and impor- 


tant literature which should be 
consulted are usually suggested, but 
students are encouraged to do a little 
library research and to find other 
sources of information for themselves. 
The essays which are produced are 
presented to the tutor, who criticizes 
and discusses their form and content 
with the student. It is a good idea 
to have the essays handed in a day 
or two in advance to avoid wasting 
time in the tutorial period itself. In 
this way, the tutor is able to read 
them more carefully and to give more 
deliberate opinions on them. Often 
it appears from the essay that there 
are a number of points which the 
student has not considered or which 
he has misunderstood; frequently, 
too, the student will himself realize 
that he does not understand part of 
the subject-matter about which he is 
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endeavoring to write. All these points 
can be discussed and disposed of in 
the period, as well as any other 
pertinent subjects which may arise. 
Such a tutorial may last for about 
one hour, though if the subject is 
straightforward and the student has 
no difficulties, it may be completed 
in a much shorter time. 

In this experiment I have played 
the dual réle of lecturer and tutor. 
This means that the student has not 
the advantage of hearing two opinions 
in the same subject, as he would were 
the practice of holding tutorials 
organized on a departmental basis 
and were he able to discuss with his 
tutor subjects on which he had 
received lectures from another pro- 
fessor. This is unfortunate, but it 
can be turned to some advantage by 
deliberately framing the tutorials to 
supplement the lectures and labora- 
tory course. Thus, if a student has 
attended lectures on the conduction 
of nerve impulses and is_ himself 
carrying out experiments on the 
subject in the laboratory, it is useful 
for him to write an essay on the 
subject as well, and so gather together 
all his information and see how his 
experiments fall into the general 
context of this subject. Alternatively, 
essays may be written on subjects 
which have been omitted from the 
lecture course. Tutorials of this 
nature are a particularly useful 
adjunct to courses in which a certain 
amount of rather tedious factual 
matter has to be learned. It is better 
for the student to go at once to 
reliable sources, since he will probably 
have to do this in any case, and 
furthermore, it gives the lecturer 
time to discuss the significance of 
these facts rather than repeat what 
is already available to the student 
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in textbooks. Finally, since there is 
no good reason why the student 
should not start to question and 
examine the fundamental concepts 
and theories of his subject at an early 
stage, a third type of essay can be 
given on much wider and less specific 
topics which will give the student 
freedom to elaborate the essay in any 
way he chooses. 


HE objectives which have been 

held in mind in arranging the 
tutorials and in selecting the titles of 
the essays may be summed up thus: 


1. To supplement the lectures and the 
laboratory course. 

2. To give the student some familiarity 
with the literature of the subject and 
especially to familiarize him with 
the more important sources of ref- 
erence so that when he needs some 
information he will know how to set 
about getting it. 

3. To help the student develop some fa- 
cility in ordering both his thoughts 
and the available information in the 
literature, and in expressing him- 
self clearly and concisely on paper. 
This, of course, is an educational 
matter with which it should not be 
necessary to concern the university 
teacher. Unfortunately, many stu- 
dents come ill-prepared to the uni- 
versity, and it has fallen to the 
university to teach them to write 
and think clearly. 

4. To discourage the student from gath- 
ering a large mass of undigested 
factual information in his essay. 
Instead, he is encouraged to go at 
once to the heart of the matter and 
sift through the data at his disposal, 
evaluate them, and discover what is 
crucial in support of his thesis. 
This objective, like the one first 
preceding it, is concerned with the 
general education of the student, 
but it is a responsibility which, I 
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think, may well be laid on the 
college teacher. 

5. To encourage the student to think 
critically about the subject-matter 
of the lectures, the literature, and 
his own ideas. A pessimist might 
say that one of the objectives is to 
encourage him to have ideas of his 
own. This is of paramount im- 
portance and the realization of this 
objective is among the chief func- 
tions of a university. It is probably 
inevitable that in his elementary- 
and high-school education, the stu- 
dent will accept his teacher’s opinions 
as final and authoritative. The 
first duty of the college is to en- 
courage the student to think for 
himself and to have confidence in 
his own opinion. To do this he 
must learn to evaluate his own 
opinions and those he hears in the 
lecture room. Great humility is 
demanded of the professor if he is 
to dispel the student’s belief in his 
infallibility, and this is most difficult 
in the lecture and easiest in the 
tutorial, where he has _ personal 
contact with the student. 


The reaction of the students 
to my experiments in tutoring has 
been uniformly favorable. The main 
criticism that they have offered has 
been that they had insufficient time 
to prepare a weekly essay because of 
the heavy load of work imposed on 
them by this and other, concurrent, 
courses. It was obvious from the 
outset that this would be one of the 
main difficulties, and so students 
were never pressed to write an essay 
every week. The whole system has 
been regarded as voluntary and as an 
assistance which students could use 
or not as they felt inclined. No 
student failed to produce at least 
some essays and some of the graduate 
students with more time at their 
disposal for reading wrote essays 
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every week. On the average, essays 
were presented on about two-thirds 
of the possible occasions. Nearly all 
the students attended the tutorial 
to discuss the subject whether they 
had written an essay or not, and in 
most cases they had done some read- 
ing in preparation for it. 

As the courses proceeded there was 
an interesting change in the type of 
work done by the students. To begin 
with, many of the essays, particularly 
those written by the undergraduates, 
tended to be uncritical catalogues of 
facts. The significance of experi- 
ments and observations and their 
reliability and validity were not 
discussed and had not been considered 
by the student. This sort of treat- 
ment of a subject can be found all 
too frequently in the standard refer- 
ence texts, and no useful purpose is 
served by having students write 
abbreviated and inaccurate versions 
of them. When this was pointed 
out to the students, the essays began 
to improve and by the end of the 
semester they gave evidence that the 
student was no longer overawed by 
the printed word, but instead was 
examining each statement critically. 
In the tutorials this process was taken 
a stage further, and the student was 
asked, if he felt doubtful of the 
validity of certain statements, to 
justify his criticisms of them by 
suggesting ways in which experiments 
could have been carried out and how 
they should have been interpreted. 
He was asked what further informa- 
tion was needed and how he would 
set about getting it. The more 
advanced and experienced students 
were able to discuss more complicated 
topics, while weaker or less experi- 
enced students frequently discussed 
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parts of the lecture course over which 
they had some difficulty, and were 
able to receive extra help on those 
topics. As a result it was possible to 
treat the lecture course as a general 
review of the subject for the less 
advanced students and to elaborate 
it beyond this level for the graduate 
students. 

Perhaps most rewarding of all, 
from the professor’s point of view, 
is the fact that he gets to know his 
students intimately after a compara- 
tively short time and has some 
personal contact with them. He 
learns the capabilities and potential- 
ities of all of his students and can 
therefore direct their efforts in the 
most useful way. The preparation of 
of essays, of course, makes serious 
demands on the student’s time, but, 
by way of compensation, assigned 
reading and other outside work such 
as terminal papers are no longer 
necessary. Midterm examinations, 
quizzes, and other frequent tests are 
also superseded by the tutorial. The 
usual justification for them is that 
they enable the teacher to see how 
well a student is progressing and, 
more important, that they act as a 
periodic stimulus to the student, 
forcing him to review the work done 
in the course every three or four 
weeks. The disadvantages of these 
tests, particularly if they are at all 
frequent, is that they encourage the 
student to learn the subject piecemeal 
and as a string of facts. 


NDER a régime of compart- 
mentalized courses and frequent 
tests it is difficult for the student to 
find sufficient time to consider the 
subject as a whole, to examine it 
critically, and to see it in relation to 
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other branches of the field of his 
choice. If, on the other hand, the 
student writes frequent papers and 
discusses them with his tutor, he is 
forced to find the factual material he 
needs largely through his own efforts 
and is likely to remember it longer. 
Both in writing the essay and in 
discussing it he is forced to see facts 
in their proper context; that is, to 
understand the subject rather than 
merely to learn it. It is a much more 
satisfactory method of teaching to 
encourage a student to take an 
intelligent interest in his subject 
rather than to make him regard it as 
a series of hurdles which he must leap 
en route to his degree. Neither 
tutorials nor quizzes will lead inevit- 
ably to one result or the other, but 
tutorials, with the personal contacts 
which they involve, are more likely, 
and quizzes are less likely, to produce 
the desired result. 

Under the system existing in Ameri- 
can universities, lectures are expected 
to cover a subject in considerable 
detail; as a consequence, the lecturing 

-load on professors is considerable. It 
could be mitigated to some extent, 
however, if lectures had only to deal 
with general principles rather than 
the dissemination of readily available 
factual information. In the major 
state universities some of the begin- 
ning classes are very large, so that to 
give one hour’s personal attention to 
each student every week is clearly 
out of the question. There is no 
reason why the burden of tutorials 
should not be shared by the teaching 
assistants, particularly as most of the 
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larger classes are in the elementary 
phases of a subject. The teaching 
assistants will certainly learn a great 
deal from criticizing and discussing 
undergraduate essays. In addition, 
students may be tutored in pairs 
instead of individually. This has 
some advantages over individual 
tutorials in that the two students can 
discuss and criticize one another’s 
essays as well as their own, and I 
have often found that a discussion 
between two students, with the tutor 
acting as a sort of chairman, is more 
valuable than a discussion between a 
single student and the tutor. It may 
be that tutorials are totally impracti- 
cable in large classes, though any 
arrangement which will bring teachers 
and undergraduates into closer per- 
sonal contact will have only beneficial 
results. In most of the advanced 
classes and in the graduate school 
tutorials are eminently practical. 
Many professors in American uni- 
versities are concerned with the 
constant need for improving both 
teaching methods and the organiza- 
tion of the whole structure of univer- 
sity teaching. Suggestions from an 
English visitor may easily be mistaken 
for smugness, but it must be remem- 
bered that he has his own problems 
at home. To a great extent the 
problems in an English university 
are complementary to those in an 
American one and there is no reason 
why the exchange of ideas should 
not be a two-way process. Academic 
ideals are much the same on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and we have a 
good deal to learn from each other. 
[Vol. XXVI, No. 4] 


Group Dynamics, Nondirective 
Therapy, and College Teaching 


By JOSEPH AXELROD 


The Contributions of the New Techniques 


HE concept of  student- 

centered teaching is increas- 

ingly affecting the classroom 
practices of many college teachers. 
It is well, therefore, to pause and 
re-examine the concept, since the 
meaning of “‘student centered” seems 
recently to have undergone a number 
of subtle and significant extensions. 
It has been influenced by three 
powerful contemporary movements— 
movements in education, in psycho- 
therapy, and in group work—and each 
has helped to mold it into a fruitful 
concept for the college teacher. But 
with its extensions in meaning, the 
term has taken on greater apparent 
ambiguity. 

My purpose in this article will be 
threefold. First, I shall attempt to 
separate the issue of student-centered 
teaching from the controversy about 
lecture versus discussion, with which 
it has for some educators unfortu- 
nately become identified. Second, I 
shall attempt to distinguish the mean- 
ings of student-centered teaching 
in the light of the movements which 
have helped bring those meanings 
into existence—progressive education, 
nondirective counseling, and group 

Nore: The author gave several references to 
his own and others’ writings on these techniques 
which are omitted from this article because of 


limitations of space. However, the Associate Editor 
will be glad to send the list to anyone asking for it. 


dynamics. Finally, after having 
analyzed some of the implications 
for the classroom teacher of client- 
centered practices in counseling and 
of leadership practices in group work, 
I shall point to a few of the almost 
unresolvable contradictions in which 
teachers are likely to find themselves, 
in the present academic setting, when 
the principles of nondirective counsel- 
ing are adapted to the classroom. 

The ambiguity of the term student 
centered has led to a confusion of 
two issues which are intimately 
related—the student-centered class 
versus the instructor-centered class 
and lecture versus discussion. In my 
opinion, it hinders inquiry to regard 
these two oppositions as correlative. 
Both issues become distorted when 
the lecture is identified with the 
instructor-centered class and discus- 
sion with the student-centered class. 
Analytic schemes must fail which 
attempt to include, within a single 
continum, both speech and other 
observable behavior, on the one hand, 
and the more important involvements 
thet take place within students, on 
the other. Efforts to deal with the 
complex phenomena of a class session 
on a single dimension seem to me not 
to have been successful. 

If the terms “lecture” and “dis- 
cussion” are taken in their technical 
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senses, they refer quite simply to 
two kinds of classroom procedure 
(each having manifold varieties), dis- 
tinguished from one another by easily 
observed behavior on the part of the 
participants. If, further, the two 
oppositions mentioned earlier be not 
taken as correlative, then we are free 
to consider the lecture or the discus- 
sion as either instructor centered or 
student centered. Indeed, as exam- 
ples presently will show, certain 
varieties of lecture classes may be 
more student-centered (in one or 
another sense of the term) than 
certain varieties of discussion classes. 

Two points are crucial here, but 
both are so well accepted that I 
shall state them only briefly. Set 
side by side, they constitute an 
argument for rejecting both the 
identification of lecture with the 
instructor-centered class and the oppo- 
site identification of discussion with 
the student-centered class. 


It is generally admitted that the 
internal processes undergone by stu- 
dents, the unobservable ones, are 
those which are really significant for 
the achievement of the most impor- 


tant educational goals. Persuasive 
arguments even apply this principle 
to the acquisition of some skill in 
external behavior, such as speaking 
or writing. Even figures so opposed 
as Jesus and Freud appear in real 
agreement on the strongly causal 
relationship between the “inner man” 
and external behavior; and it has 
already become a cliché to point to 
observable behavior as symptomatic 
of the attitudes, the intellectual skills, 
the interpersonal relationships, and 
so on, which are themselves incapable 
of being observed, but whose existence 
we are quite willing to admit. 

The second crucial point hinges on 
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our admission that we know less now 
than we ever thought we knew about 
the relationship between behavior 
capable of being observed in a class- 
room and those internal processes 
which will bring about the learnings 
that we have set as our long-run goals 
in education. Explorations in the 
field of psychology, while enlarging 
our insights about this relationship, 
have emphasized how little we as 
yet know about it. 

If one considers in the light of the 
two foregoing points the present 
inadequacy, especially on the college 
level, of instruments designed to 
discover how well the long-run goals 
have been achieved, he can readily 
see that any statement about the 
“appropriateness” of certain external 
behaviors in the classroom—both 
those of the instructor and those of 
students—must still remain within 
the sphere of hypothesis. 


Y SECOND argument in favor | 

of divorcing the opposition lec- 
ture to discussion from the opposition 
between the instructor-centered class 
and the student-centered class re- 
volves about the two primary mean- 
ings which I find for each of the 
terms that constitute the latter pair. 
I should like to introduce this analysis 
by describing briefly three formal 
lectures which one would have to 
admit are, in a vital sense, student- 
centered, even though the instructor 
alone is doing the talking. I take 
these examples from actual lectures 
in college classrooms: 


Example 1. 

The instructor presented to his class 
a problem which one of his students was 
facing and of which the instructor had 
become aware during a private con- 
ference with the student. This presenta- 
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tion was made with the student’s permis- 
sion and without identifying him. The 
instructor then presented several alterna- 
tive solutions which the student had 
himself suggested during the conference. 
He analyzed these for the class in terms 
of their possible consequences and other 
relevant criteria, but he did not evaluate 
these solutions one against the other. 
He pointed rather to the difficulties which 
each of the suggested solutions presented. 
Example 2. 

The instructor presented three views 
on a certain question by using the device 
of pretending to reproduce a conversation 
that had taken place among three intel- 
ligent and articulate students. Without 
dramatizing unduly, he presented each of 
the viewpoints sympathetically, with 
their supporting arguments, while himself 
remaining neutral on the question. 
Example 3. 

The instructor posed a problem in a 
natural-science class. He then presented 
a number of hypotheses to “account for”’ 
the data, introducing each as though it 
came from a member of the class (“One 
of you might perhaps say that... .”). 
He then proceeded to check each hypoth- 
esis against the data already given. In 
some cases, new data were necessary for 
further “checking”; as these needs were 
determined, step by step, the instructor 
supplied the data. A few of the hypoth- 
eses, it became obvious, had to be 
abandoned, but by the close of the 
session, several different hypotheses had 
proved tentatively acceptable. He left 
the class with the question as to which 
further steps would have to be taken in 
order to determine the best of the 
hypotheses which remained acceptable. 
In each of these cases, it is to be noted, 
the instructor hoped to involve class 
members deeply enough to arouse 
discussion outside the class. In the 


case of the third example, the problem 
raised in the lecture was discussed 
at the next class session. 


Such lec- 
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tures are obviously not discussions in 
a technical sense, but it is clear from 
even the brief descriptions given that 
they are far more student centered 
(in one or more senses of that term) 
than many classes which technically 
are discussions. 

In describing such sessions as stu- 
dent centered, it is evident that the 
term was not used to refer to the 
individual upon whom, judging by 
external manifestations, attention was 
focused; for by that mechanical cri- 
terion, every formal lecture in a 
classroom must necessarily be in- 
structor centered. Our examples bring 
us then to a more explicit attempt 
to clarify the ambiguity in these 
terms. Let us begin that attempt 
by observing what terms are used in 
opposition to the term student 
centered. 

The progressive-education move- 
ment gave us, as an opposite to 
student centered, the crucial term 
“subject-matter centered.” From it 
comes the motto, We teach students, 
not courses. This opposition need 
hardly be elaborated here, for it is 
by now well known in the educational 
world. Its effect has even been felt 
in many college classrooms, where 
the progressive-education concept of 
“learning experiences” has sometimes 
been applied rather naively and some- 
times with unusual sensitivity and 
sophistication. In brief, this philos- 
ophy opposes the view that a course 
of study is to be regarded primarily 
as a body of information to be 
learned, a set of disciplines to be 
mastered, or a group of textbooks 
to be analyzed; it is rather to be 
conceived primarily as a series of 
related experiences the students 
undergo with the end of effecting 
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changes in their attitudes and 
behavior. The first meaning, then, of 
student centered derives from its 
opposition to subject-matter centered. 

A second meaning comes to us 
from the application to the teaching 
context of the principles of non- 
directive therapy. In this philosophy, 
the key word is “client centered” and 
it is of course opposed to the term 
counselor centered. Like the teacher, 
the nondirective counselor is trying 
to help the client learn. The objective 
of this variety of counseling is not 
simply the temporary alleviation of 
anxieties but genuine growth in the 
client, during which he comes to 
have new insights of himself and the 
world around him. What is of interest 
for the educator, as he examines 
nondirective therapy, is not a specific 
set of techniques but rather the set 
of attitudes which the counselor 
has toward himself and toward his 
client, by means of which he helps 
his client grow. Thus, when an 
educator speaks of the translation 
into the classroom context of the 
principles of nondirective counseling, 
he refers primarily to the adoption 
of a philosophy about human relations 
and about the learning process, rather 
than the mechanical application to 
the class situation of the techniques 
used by the client-centered therapist. 

The client-centered concept of non- 
directive counseling, when it is trans- 
lated into the context of the classroom, 
has come to be called student- 
centered teaching, and in view of its 
origin, its opposite, naturally enough, 
is described as instructor-centered 
teaching. 

One may clearly define the mean- 
ings of these opposed terms in the 
teaching situation by referring back 
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to the origin of these concepts in the 
context of counseling. The directive, 
or counselor-centered, therapist asks 
the questions he thinks are relevant, 
does the probing, makes the diagnosis, 
submits his interpretations to the 
client, and suggests his solution to 
the problem. His insights may be 
very profound; but if the client has 
not himself worked through to these 
insights, in what way has he gained 
by having them presented to him? 

In the same way, the instructor- 
centered teacher poses the problems 
to his students, presents the relevant 
data, submits his interpretation of 
them, and presents his solutions. His 
insights may be very profound; but 
if the student has not himself worked 
through to these insights, in what 
way has he really grown by having 
them “presented” to him? 

This second meaning, then, of 
student centered is differently focused 
from the first meaning of the term, 
which is opposed to subject-matter 
centered. The two meanings do 
indeed contain a number of common 
elements, but the emphases in each 
and their total configurations are 
quite different. 


UR analysis thus far, it would 

seem, is sufficiently complex, 
but the group dynamicists will not 
allow it to remain where it now stands. 
Their crucial term, the “group,” has 
been ignored. For them, it is neither 
the group member nor the group 
leader as an individual upon whom 
attention should focus primarily. It 
is the group itself which, in its own 
right and power as a distinct living 
organism, takes its place at the center 
of the learning-teaching process. In 
an ideally constituted group, both 
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member and leader become sub- 
servient to this larger organism. Both 
become integral parts of it; the 
leader relinquishes his exclusive 
leadership, the members go beyond 
their exclusive followership; each 
becomes leader and follower alter- 
nately and together, as the interests 
of the group dictate. 

When we adapt the findings of the 
work in group dynamics to the 
teaching context—exploring ways of 
injecting elements of the leader- 
group-member relationship into that 
of teacher-class-student—we become 
aware of the wide variety of leader 
réles which it is possible for both 
instructor and students to assume. 
Above all, analyses in this field serve 
to show us the different parts the 
instructor plays before and after he 
becomes genuinely accepted as group 
member. Here again, we see the 


inadequacy of the one-dimensional 
type of analysis earlier mentioned, 


since any description of a classroom 
discussion, from the point of view 
of this group-centered concept, must 
consider the instructor’s behavior in 
terms of whether he is in the group 
or outside it. If the instructor is not 
yet a member of the group and still 
represents a figure of outside authority, 
then certain réles he plays (for 
example, as “judge” of a student’s 
contribution) have a very different 
impact from the identical réles 
assumed by him after he has become 
a genuine group member; for at that 
time, his contributions are both 
accepted and rejected as easily as 
those of any other highly regarded 
member of the group. 

In the group-field, then, it is 
neither leader as individual nor mem- 
ber as individual who in the learning 
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process, as it is ideally conceived, 
becomes the center of interest; at 
the center is the group itself, a 
dynamic organism with tremendous 
power. When attention is focused 
on one or another of these three 
elements—leader, member, group— 
then leadership methods fall into one 
or another of three categories spoken 
of in group work and usually labeled 
autocratic, /aissez faire, or democratic. 

For the educator, the important 
opposition here lies between a group- 
centered leadership method, the 
democratic, and a_leader-centered 
method, the autocratic. Translated 
into terms appropriate for the class- 
room context, this group-work concept 
has given us still another meaning for 
the term instructor centered—the 
equivalent in the classroom of the 
leader-centered or autocratic method 
in a club or other group. 

This second meaning of the term 
instructor centered derives its par- 
ticular character from its opposition 
to democratic, that is, group centered. 
It will be recalled that the first 
meaning of instructor centered was 
derived from a different opposition— 
instructor centered versus student 
centered—and that the meaning of 
that opposition became clear by 
referring to its origin in the context 
of client-centered as opposed to 
counselor-centered therapy. As in 
the case of the two meanings for 
student centered, earlier analyzed, 
these two meanings for instructor 
centered also contain a number of 
common elements, but have different 
emphases and total configurations. 

The semantic confusions thus far 
analyzed are in themselves, it would 
seem, quite complex enough. The 
problem, however, is further com- 
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plicated by the fact that the term 
student centered has come to be used 
by some educators to include the 
meanings which group centered has, 
as the latter term has been used in 
the preceding paragraphs. 

It may help to clarify our analysis 
to list, at this point, some of the 
characteristics of a classroom which 
has been basically influenced by the 
concepts of nondirective and group- 
centered teaching.! 


1. The réles the instructor takes in the 
classroom indicate that his motiva- 
tion stems mainly from an interest 
in the growth of individual class 
members rather than from an exces- 
sive need for affection, support, 
power over others, or other ego needs. 

. The instructor easily shifts leadership 
from himself to class members and is 
able to do so without continually 
using formal, mechanical, or obvi- 
ously manipulative devices. 

. The instructor shifts easily, whenever 
it is appropriate, among various réles: 
resource person, participating mem- 
ber, interested observer, and so on. 

. An atmosphere has been created 
which makes it possible for class 
members to accept or reject with ease 
suggestions or opinions offered by 
other group members, including the 
instructor. 

. When the class is facing a problem 
with relation to its own functioning, 
or suffering discomfort in some other 
way, the instructor attempts to give 
temporary relief through his solidity, 
calmness, objectivity, sympathy, and 
so on; and then throws the problem 
back to the group, shifting from 
comforter to participating member. 

1These items have here been adapted for the 

classroom situation from a document originally 
prepared, - use by group workers, by J. D. 
Grambs, H. S. Dimock, Roy Sorenson, and the 
present ailiok The others named are of course 


not to be held responsible for the adaptation which 
appears here. 
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. The class initiates its own plans and 
formulates its own tasks without 
excessive dependence upon the 
instructor. 

. The instructor tries, when it is vital 
to group progress or member security, 
to interpret for the group the ideas 
and feelings of a member who has 
expressed himself inadequately. He 
does this with empathy and, as far 
as possible, without distortion. 

The instructor tries, when essential 
to class progress and member growth, 
to sharpen issues facing the group and 
clarify differences in the points of 
view expressed, without himself act- 
ing as judge or using authority to 
influence the group viewpoint. 

The instructor handles deviant 
behavior among class members by 
understanding and dealing with 
underlying causes rather than by 
using his authority status. 

The attitude of class members toward 
the instructor is one which shows 
respect, liking, and a tendency to 
imitate his ways of dealing with 
persons and with problems. 


While we have struggled, at various 
points in this analysis, to distinguish 
the meanings of three major con- 
cepts—student centered, client cen- 
tered, group centered—we must not 
forget that our inquiry partially 
acquires its meaning and unity by 
virtue of the fact that in each of 
these processes, the same end is 
foreseen. The student-client-member 
emerges from his contact with the 
instructor-counselor-leader, if the pro- 
cess has been successful, ready to 
work under his own power. He is 
now able to instruct, counsel, and 
lead himself. 

Thus, in the concept of the student- 
centered versus the subject-matter- 
centered class with its emphasis on 
experience as opposed to information, 
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the subject-matter is important, but 
it serves primarily as a means only. 
The ends are integrated understand- 
ings, attitudes, and behaviors in the 
student. In the concept of the 
student-centered versus the instructor- 
centered class, with its emphasis 
on practice for the student in working 
through to his own answers rather 
than the instructor presenting his, 
the rédles of the instructor are signifi- 
cant, but again they function only as 
means. The instructor’s ultimate 
success with a student is to be judged 
by the extent to which he becomes 
unnecessary. In the concept of the 
group-centered class, with its emphasis 
on the distribution of leadership réles 
and on the subordination of ego 
interest to group interest, however 
important the leader and the group 
are, they too serve only as means. 
In each case, it is the change in the 
student which is the end. 

If our analysis is valid, then it 
becomes clear that the  student- 
centered concept which is basic to 
the philosophy of progressive educa- 
tion has been extended and enriched 
by two different concepts which have 
recently come to us from other fields: 
the complex client-centered concept 
of nondirective therapy and the 
equally complex group-centered con- 
cept of group dynamics. 


HERE is need for caution as 
teachers translate these concepts 
into useful ones for the classroom 
situation. Given the particular con- 
ditions under which the teacher must 
now operate, he faces the danger of 
finding himself in some almost unre- 
solvable contradictions. 
Let me rest my case on a detailed 
consideration of a few of the difficulties 
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which arise in the adaptation of the 
practices of nondirective therapy to 
the teaching situation. These diffi- 
culties arise from at least three vital 
differences between the learning situa- 
tion in which the teacher works and 
that in which the nondirective 
therapist works. 

The first difference involves the 
motivation of students and clients. 
At the risk of oversimplifying a 
complex situation, one may observe 
that initial motivation for learning 
is in some respects among the least 
of the problems which the therapist 
faces, while it is surely among the 
greatest of the problems which the 
classroom teacher faces, except in 
very special curriculums. The client 
generally has a problem which he 
wants (or thinks he wants) to solve, 
even if the problem is only sympto- 
matic of a deeper one of which he is 
not yet aware. By the very fact 
that he chooses to become a client, he 
indicates that he has the desire (so 
far as he can tell) to become aware 
of the real nature of his problem and 
to acquire whatever information, 
skills, insights, and habits are neces- 
sary for him to solve the problem 
satisfactorily. I do not mean to say 
that these desires will necessarily be 
carried out, but that, as far as the 
client knows, he has them. Thus, 
with respect to this particular basic 
condition for learning, the therapist 
generally receives clients in whom 
it is already partially fulfilled; in the 
world of schools and colleges, however, 
motivation patterns have been so 
unfortunately formed by the student’s 
previous educational experience that 
the teacher can assume no such 
advantage. 

Indeed, most teachers would seem 
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not to wish to assume it even if they 
could. One need only look at the 
appallingly strong systems of external 
rewards and punishments which they 
impose to make students do what 
they think will be learning. For 
such teachers, apparently, there can 
be no more direct or efficient method 
of arousing a student’s desire. 

An ever increasing minority is 
discovering what seem to be distinctly 
better modes of creating in students a 
desire to learn. In arriving at these 
insights, many such teachers have 
learned much from the philosophy 
of human relations which has provided 
the basis for counselor attitudes and 
techniques in client-centered therapy. 
Ironically, the nondirective counselor, 
when compared with the teacher, is 
not as frequently called upon to meet 
the problem of motivation at the very 
beginning of his contact with his 
client, even though his training gives 
him greater expertness for handling 
just that kind of problem. 

In any case, although the difference 
in initial motivation on the part of 
the student and client between teach- 
ing and therapy may be only one of 
degree, it is nevertheless a major 
difference. It must be reckoned with 
when an instructor seeks to adapt for 
classroom use the philosophy of non- 
directive counseling. 

A second vital difference involves 
the objectives of learning which are 
now generally accepted for the class- 
room, especially on the college level, 
and for the counseling situation. It 
would be naive, of course, to suppose 
that the objective of counseling is the 
temporary alleviation of anxieties. 
The therapist sets objectives which 
include changed insights into self and 
changed attitudes toward the world; 
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and the ends of therapy often go 
beyond these. 

While such goals operate strongly 
in the case of the student-centered 
teacher as well, he generally cannot 
consider his job competently done 
until the learnings have gone far 
beyond those goals. His objectives 
include the student’s mastery of facts 
and principles and his acquisition of 
skills and abilities. This view about 
the goals of learning in the school 
is afirmed even by those who most 
valiantly battle against the tradition 
which fosters in the student the rote 
learning of isolated facts and princi- 
ples and, in addition, a knowledge of 
his instructor’s unique predilections 
in the realm of ideas. Thus, in 
whatever way the goals for client and 
student learning are expressed, it 
appears that the objectives now 
generally conceived for psychotherapy 
and those now generally conceived 
for the classroom are not the same, 
in spite of common elements. 

A third vital difference between 
the teaching and counseling situations 
concerns the therapist and instructor 
as authority figures. In the eyes of 
both client and student, the counselor 
and the instructor are persons in 
whom authority and wisdom reside. 
While the instructor may learn how 
to shift certain aspects of his authority 
and responsibility to the student in 
order to foster a more effective learn- 
ing process, it nevertheless remains 
true that the task with which the 
instructor is faced here, in the present 
academic setting, is different from and 
perhaps more difficult than the equiv- 
alent problem facing the nondirective 
therapist. 

The difficulties on this score stem 

[Continued on page 229] 


The Rehabilitation Counselor 
in Higher Education’ 


As programs of rehabilitation 
throughout the United States expand, 
it is important that we know the 
areas of service afforded by public 
and private agencies and the function 
of the counselor in the guidance of the 
physically handicapped in _ higher 
education. 

Since counseling is one of the many 
important processes in the rehabilita- 
tion of an individual, the municipal 
colleges of the City of New York 
have made special provisions for this 
service to their handicapped students.? 
At the present time there are enrolled 
in the colleges students with the 
following disabilities: blindness, car- 
diac deficiency, cerebral palsy, deaf- 
ness, defective hearing, defective 
vision, diabetes, epilepsy, orthopedic 
disability, post poliomyelitis, post 
tuberculosis. 

Each college has developed its own 
system of handling these students. 
For example, the City College in 1946 
established a Health Guidance Board 
whose main function was to facilitate 
the education of physically handi- 
capped students. The Board was 
formed of representatives from each 
of the schools within the college, as a 
program of this type to be successful 
would need the close co-operation of 


1Reported by Margaret Condon, Executive 
Officer of the Health Guidance Board of City 
College, and Ruth S. Lerner, Counselor for the 
Handicapped in the Bureau of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance, Hunter College. 

2These colleges are non-resident and tuition free 
to residents of New York City. 
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the various college authorities and the 
members of the faculty.’ 

At Hunter College the guidance 
of the physically handicapped has 
been administered in part by the 
office of the Dean of Students and in 
part through the office of the Bureau 
of Educational and Vocational Guid- 
ance. Social and health guidance has 
been the function of the office of the 
Dean of Students; educational and 
vocational guidance has been that of 
the Dean of Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance. Close co-operation 


between these two college divisions 
has made possible a co-ordinated, 
smoothly running program. 

At the present time the admissions 
records of severely handicapped stu- 


dents are examined by the Medical 
Advisory Board‘ before the students 
are admitted. If thought necessary 
by the Board, a personal interview 
with the student is arranged. The 
purpose of this is to determine 
whether the student can meet the 
physical demands of college attend- 
ance. As soon as it is known that a 
handicapped student is applying for 
admission, the special counselor for 


’Composition of Health Guidance Board, before 
which severely handicapped students come after 
passing entrance examinations and other college 
requirements: Chief College Physician, Dean of 
Students (a psychiatrist), Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Hygiene, Associate Dean in Charge of 
Guidance at the School of Business, Associate Dean 
of Liberal Arts, Dean of the School of Engineering, 
and — Officer of the Health Guidance 

ard. 

‘The Medical Advisory Board is composed of 
the Chief College Physician, the Deans of Students 
(uptown and downtown), the Dean of the Bureau 
of Educational and Vocational Guidance, and the 
Clinical Psychologist. 
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the handicapped in the Bureau of 
Educational and Vocational Guidance 
arranges an interview with the stu- 
dent. In this way, a counseling 
relationship is set up as early as 
possible (even before admission) and 
continues throughout the student’s 
college career. Program plans, pro- 
gram load, major fields, vocational ob- 
jectives, and any other problem which 
impinges on the student’s educational 
or vocational adjustment, are dis- 
cussed. If the student’s disability 
is such as to constitute a serious 
vocational handicap, the student is 
referred, again as early as possible, to 
the Division of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion of the State Department of 
Education so that she may benefit 
from their special services. From 
that point on the special counselor 
from the college and the counselor 
from D.V.R work with each other and 
with the student in defining her 


objectives. 

At the time of registration at the 
City College a great number of 
necessary adjustments to classroom 
procedures are anticipated, and a 
letter to the Registrar is given to the 
students to allow certain liberties in 


choosing sections in which they 
register. In this way students with 
cardiac or ambulatory difficulties are 
enabled to schedule most of their 
classes in one building so that walking 
and stair-climbing are reduced to a 
minimum. Cerebral palsied and post- 
poliomyelitis students arrange their 
classes to avoid rush hours in public 
buses. In a like manner, a_post- 
tubercular can adjust his college 
schedule to the work tolerance 
approved by the college physician. 
When registration is completed and 
the students have brought their pro- 
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grams to the counselor’s office, notices 
are sent to those instructors who have 
handicapped students in their sections. 

At Hunter College similar results 
of individually planned programs, 
suited to the special needs of each 
student are achieved through the 
following procedure: Several months 
before registration the students plan 
their programs tentatively for the 
next semester. At this time the 
handicapped student plans her pro- 
gram in consultation with the special 
Bureau of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance counselor for the handi- 
capped. This involves deciding not 
only upon which courses, but how 
many. Later, a few days before the 
regular college registration period 
when class sections and courses are 
definitely known, the handicapped 
student is called in to confer with a 
registrar's assistant regarding the 
hours most suitable for her. Blind 
students need to have early classes as 
a rule, so they may be free for readers 
in the afternoon; orthopedic students 
need time for trips to hospitals for 
treatment; the cardiac and _post- 
tubercular students cannot travel far 
within the building in the short ten- 
minute period between classes; and 
so on. All these factors are taken 
into account in planning each stu- 
dent’s total program. Most regular 
students register by going from 
department to department; the handi- 
capped register their whole program 
in one room, with the special 
registrar’s assistant assigned to this 
function. Whether the student is to 
take physical education, and, if so, 
which type, and whether she is to be 
excused from certain courses or not 
has all been decided at the pre- 
liminary registration period, after 
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consultation with the college phy- 
sician, chairman of the department 
concerned, and the guidance counselor. 

All instructors are contacted in 
person by the counselor of the Bureau 
of Educational and Vocational Guid- 
ance and are informed about the 
nature and extent of the handicap. 
In some cases, especially where the 
disability is such that the entire class 
situation may be affected (as in 
convulsive disorder or deaf-blindness) 
the Medical Advisory Board calls 
together all the teachers of that 
student so they may discuss with each 
other advisable procedures. Through- 
out the semester the special counselor 
of the Guidance Bureau is available 
to the instructors for consultation on 
problems as they arise. 

As early as possible in the semester 
readers for the blind are selected at 
both colleges on the basis of under- 
standing of the blind and proficiency 
in the subject to be read. Selection 
of laboratory assistants for the blind, 
those with defective vision, and those 
with cerebral palsy, is handled quite 
satisfactorily by pairing the handi- 
capped student with one of the other 
students in the class, the latter, in 
the case of the blind, often acting as 
a reader for this subject also. The 
blind create many devices for them- 
selves as they go along, as one of the 
students has done who took a number 
of courses in electrical engineering. 
Special agencies for the blind have 
been particularly helpful in making 
technical devices for use of the blind 
students. 

At City College the rehabilitation 
counselor gives quizzes, mid-terms, 
and finals to the severely handicapped 
students. At Hunter College these 
are administered by the teacher in 
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whatever way is most convenient for 
the student and herself. In addition 
the rehabilitation counselors at both 
colleges meet with class instructors 
and counselors in the various agencies 
to smooth out difficulties that may 
arise from time to time. 

The college employment services 
handle the placement of the handi- 
capped, and a recent survey shows 
that the blind, epileptics, post polio- 
myelities, cardiacs, post-tuberculars, 
diabetics, deaf, and orthopedics have 
been successfully placed with standard 
salaries. 

The program at the city colleges is 
continuing to grow, largely because 
the attitude of the college administra- 
tion strenghtens and encourages it. 
It is through the co-operation of the 
college faculties and the various 
community agencies that the rehabili- 
tation counselor in higher education is 
able to serve the handicapped student 
effectively. 


Dilemmas of Administration 
in Higher Education’ 


The administrator of a department, 
school, or division in a college or 
university is seldom actually trained 
in streamlined, impersonal techniques 
of administration. Likely he has 
come up through the ranks, having 
engaged for a number of years 
principally in instruction or research 
or both. 

The administrator in higher educa- 
tion has characteristics that set him 
apart from the typical manager in 
modern industry. As an academician, 
his values and orientation predispose 


1Reported by Victer A. Christopherson, Assist- 
ant Professor of Child Development and Family 
Relations, University of Connecticut. 
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him toward individualistic tendencies 
which often set the stage for a rather 
loose-knit, Jaissez faire, executive 
climate. This is in sharp contrast 
with the impartial, uniform, and 
bureaucratic administrative climate 
that has been characteristic of the 
larger industries. Moreover, his staff 
is composed of former colleagues, who 
are usually highly educated, critical, 
specialized, and particularly 
amenable to status-conscious 
administrator-staff relationship char- 
acteristic of the middle levels of 
industry. In short, human relation- 
ships and social awareness seem to 
occupy a place of special importance 
in the administrative function in 
higher education. 

Since administrative activities in 
higher education are not ordinarily 
defined and delimited by rules and 
written regulations, it follows that the 
methods employed often tend to 
reflect the personality and values of 
the administrator. The methods 
range from the too democratic to the 
too autocratic varieties. The pro- 
cedures employed are seldom entirely 
democratic or autocratic, but more 
often some hybrid combination of 
both. Analysis and observation seem 
to substantiate this statement. For 
example, the new dean of a college, 
after surveying the situation with a 
pristine eye, arrives at the conclusion 
that the means of accomplishing the 
aims of the organization should be 
through the efforts of the teaching 
staff. He decides on a method of 
implementation that seems essentially 
democratic, that his function shall 
chiefly be that of co-ordinating the 
expressions and decision-making activ- 
ities of the staff. This decision im- 
mediately necessitates others. Within 
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what sort of structure shall the 
democratic process function? Who 
shall be involved? How shall the 
leaders be chosen? Obviously, the 
solutions to these and other problems 
are many; however, in short order 
there appears an organization which 
we might at first glance characterize 
as democratic. 

We might with equal candor ques- 
tion the unqualified use of the term 
“autocratic administration.” In gov- 
ernment, industry, and education, the 
most authoritarian of administrators 
soon learns that in order to establish 
and sustain an efficient and smoothly 
operating organization, the informal 
social structure of the organization, as 
well as the disposition and capacities 
of the persons whose efforts are 
involved, must be taken into careful 
account. Some degree of co-opera- 
tive effort seems necessary. Reci- 
procity seems an essential ingredient 
in the administrator-staff relationship. 

It should be pointed out that 
democracy and autocracy in the 
administrative framework are not to 
be considered in value terms. In 
some situations a strong approxima- 
tion of one method may be clearly 
superior to the other. Should an 
emergency arise which demanded 
prompt and decisive action, for exam- 
ple, the judgment of the administrator 
who relied on a committee of luke- 
warm constituents to take appropriate 
action would seem amenable to 
critical appraisal. 

When an administrative method is 
stigmatized, it is important to keep 
in mind that the stigma derives from 
what might be described as the 
pathological operation of that kind of 
administration, which is_ neither 
indigenous to nor inevitable in the 
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system. An example in educational 
administration is an overly elaborate 
committee system which degenerates 
into institutionalized inefficiency, or 
doing the least possible in the most 
cumbersome way. One hazard seem- 
ingly inherent in the committee 
system whose operation is essentially 
democratic hinges on the fact that 
election does not necessarily ensure 
competent leadership. Indeed, all 
too often a committee chairman is 
elected when his sole qualification is 
that he was not present during the 
election to protect his interests. 
Appointed committees on a permanent 
basis, taking into account constituent 
interest, time, and capability, are 
sometimes a more feasible alternative. 

An administrative position in higher 
education, particularly that of head 
of a department or dean of a school, 
is, for the most part, a position 
held in high esteem. The esteem 


accorded any particular administrator 
by his educated and highly critical 
staff, however, may not be of such 


high order. He often bears the brunt 
not only of honest and valid criticism, 
but also that born of frustration and 
differences of opinion. The quantity 
of criticism, therefore, often may be 
estimated roughly to vary directly 
with the number of persons under the 
direction of the administrator. Obvi- 
ously there are many exceptions to 
this generalization. An understand- 
ing of the personal needs of the 
administrator would often lead to 
a more complete understanding of the 
particular form of administrative pro- 
cedure and organization employed. 
Autocratic administration probably 
invites more criticism than most 
democratic methods of administra- 
tion. The administrator who is self- 
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confident, feels fully capable of 
discharging his administrative func- 
tions, and is able to make decisions 
promptly is likely to seem somewhat 
autocratic. Administrative autocracy 
based on personal need may be 
sound or pathological, depending, of 
course, on the degree of autocracy 
employed, and upon the extent to 
which the administrator takes into 


‘consideration or disregards the opin- 


ions, wishes, contributions, and needs 
of those with whom he interacts. The 
autocratic acts of the capable and 
self-confident person are usually suffi- 
ciently balanced with democratic and 
altruistic procedures, in contrast to 
the autocracy which stems from 
insecurity or exaggerated need for 
recognition. 

Successful administrators seem to 
have a knack for utilizing both 
techniques for the purposes which 
each seems best to serve. In general, 
it usually holds that in the planning 
or decision making that involve long- 
term policy commitments, an admin- 
istrator is on both safer and sounder 
ground when the ultimate decision is 
the result of group thought and 
participation. Only the most coura- 
geous or foolish academic adminis- 
trators take it upon themselves to 
make decisions that affect the welfare 
of the entire group without counsel. 
Should this type of decision too 
frequently be made by an academic 
administrator, he must have either 
very good judgment or very thick 
skin, or both. There seems to be a 
propensity in the academic setting 
for even the most benevolent variety 
of autocratic paternalism to boom- 
erang. 

In most administrative positions 
the care of myriad details, the thou- 
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sand and one matters of policy and 
purpose, often constitutes a formid- 
able task. It behooves the academic 
administrator, particularly, to keep in 
mind the purpose for department or 
college division of labor. If the 
administrator is to keep from violat- 
ing the expectancies which depart- 
ment members have with regard to 
his behavior and responsibilities, he 
must come to terms with the fact 
that an important administrative 
function in the academic setting is to 
provide sufficient time and, to some 
extent, incentive for staff members 
to pursue properly designated aca- 
demic work, research, publication, 
preparation, and teaching. Ina very 
real sense this function serves as the 
administrator’s principal raison d'etre. 
One of the surest ways to develop 
professional obscurity and apathy 
in the members of a staff is to force 
them into a labyrinth of time-consum- 


ing and superficial administrative 
functions in which they have no 


interest. To the extent that this 
condition prevails, the productivity 
and the creativity of the staff mem- 
bers will diminish. 

Every administrator should be 
enough of a psychologist to meet 
some of the basic needs of his sub- 
ordinates in different ways. The 
staff member who is interested in 
research should be granted necessary 
means and time. The staff member 
whose basic need for recognition and 
whose interest and abilities so dispose 
him, might well be given the heavier 
share of committee work and other 
delegated administrative duties. This 
arrangement reflects the ideal; in 
reality, these goals often can be 
achieved in various degrees of approx- 
imation only. For the most part, it 
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is when interests and imposed admin- 
istrative responsibilities are at cross 
purposes that pathology enters this 
aspect of professional administrator- 
staff relationships. 

The ascribed réle of an academic 
administrator is one that on a priori 
grounds entails the symbolism of 
authority, which might be described 
as formal authority. If the pre- 
rogatives are exercised in a predomi- 
nantly autocratic fashion, the aca- 
demic staff may feel somewhat 
insecure; consequently, the charac- 
teristic quality of acceptance accorded 
the administration may not be of too 
high an order. . Often, as a function 
of felt insecurity, countermeasures 
may stifle the realization of arbitrary 
administrative goals. The valid cri- 
terion of authority seems not so 
much its formal or ascribed aspects 
as its actual acceptance. To the 
extent that authority is exercised 
autocratically on the basis of formal 
ascription, that authority may be, in 
effect, only nominal. When the aca- 
demic staff to a reasonable extent 
participates in the decision-making 
process, what under the autocratic 
method may have resulted in blind 
resistance tends to become co-opera- 
tive adaptation. 

As intimated previously, however, 
pathology may attend literally any 
administrative system. In the matter 
of arriving at administrative decisions 
in terms of staff time and purpose, 
the cost of participation must not be 
so high as to render negligible any 
positive values brought about by the 
process. Pathology may result, also, 
when the apparent staff participation 
in decision making is, in reality, a 
reflection of administrative insecurity. 
If the burden of administrative 
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responsibility becomes predominantly 
that of the staff, frustration may 
result from untoward time commit- 
ments. Furthermore, the adminis- 
trator, as this shifted pattern of 
responsibility is reinforced by custom, 
may tend to feel that his formal 
authority is being undermined. A 
third pathological element may attend 
should the apparently democratic 
basis of staff participation be auto- 
cratically imposed. This autocracy 
extends further into the ostensibly 
democratic process, for when the staff 
member is forced to participate, he 
seldom has the assurance that what 
he says or thinks will not affect his 
status and réle in the department. 
The unfortunate ramifications of this 
kind of arrangement are usually self- 
evident in staff morale and organiza- 
tional floundering. In the last analysis, 
effective administration in the demo- 
cratic process presupposes two prin- 
cipal imperatives: dynamic leadership 
and mutual confidence between the 
administrator and the staff. 

There are many hazards inherent 
in democracy, but lack of active and 
able leadership is possibly the 
greatest. This seems to be particu- 
larly true in higher education, where 
it is not uncommon in a department 
to have a number of prima donnas 
each in his own special area of 
interest, and in lieu of integrative 
and dynamic leadership, individuality 
may take on greater significance than 
co-operative effort. This hazard is 
not new to the students of the 
democratic process, but even so, there 
are strong and positive potentials 
in democratic administration when 
the two mentioned imperatives are 
present. 

Mutual confidence is equally impor- 
tant. Should departmental leader- 
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ship fail to inspire confidence, and 
should the leader be unable to accept 
the ultimate product of group action, 
the characteristic mode of administra- 
tion will usually revert to autocracy. 
Possibly the most frustration-prone 
administration will be that which 
reflects autocracy in the guise of 
democracy. There are few things so 
offensive to the academician as the 
well-grounded suspicion that he is 
being manipulated. When staff think- 
ing and effort seem to be acceptable 
only when such thought approximates 
the ideas held and pushed by the 
leader, and yet staff participation in 
administrative matters is required, 
the result is seldom satisfactory to 
anyone. Staff meetings should not 
become Procrustean beds. 

This paper probably has pointed up 
more problems than it has solved; 
however, to the extent that both the 
administrator and the staff become 
aware of the aspects of administration 
that harbor avoidable hazards, these 
hazards can be more effectively antici- 
pated and circumvented. The study 
of administration is, as yet, compara- 
tively young—particularly in 
departmental administration in higher 
education. Research pin-point 
some of the more pressing issues is 
undoubtedly needed, and the indica- 
tions are that it will be forthcoming. 


A Company of Scholar 


Teachers’ 


As the sea of future enrollments 
builds up to mountainous heights, the 
inadequacy of the supply of com- 
petent college teachers becomes a 
matter of national concern. Doing a 
better job of preparing young scholars 


1Reported by Edward Hodnett, Professor of 
English, Ohio University. 
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for college teaching careers is a 
responsibility that must be met on 
every campus, not merely on those 
that house foundation fellows. Ohio 
University has three programs for 
expanding the opportunities for young 
English teachers and prospective Eng- 
lish teachers: an English honors 
seminar, an intern program for 
Master’s degree candidates, and an 
“associates” program for full-time 
instructors. They vary from the 
usual patterns and may be applicable 
elsewhere, with adjustments. 

All undergraduate candidates for 
honors in English and all candidates 
for the Master’s degree in English 
register for the English honors seminar 
that meets for two hours one evening 
a month. In addition, all young 


full-time instructors attend regularly, 
and one or two older members of the 
department take part unobtrusively. 


The seminar has no content of its 
own. It draws its material from the 
research in progress of the members, 
and it directs its attention to problems 
of research and problems of criticism. 
It extends the audience for honors 
and Masters’ theses beyond one or 
two faculty advisers and keeps the 
achievement of writing a thesis from 
seeming solitary and little noted. It 
also gives senior members better 
opportunity to judge the progress of 
students in more advanced programs. 

At present three undergraduates, 
seven Master’s candidates, ten in- 
structors, and one associate professor 
are regular members of the seminar. 
Since the instructors are either candi- 
dates for the doctorate or have 
recently achieved the degree, they 
stand closer to the students than 
their elders do. The freshness of 
their experiences in graduate pro- 
grams at several large universities 
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provides a vitality and authenticity 
not present in nostalgic recollections 
of Kittredge and Thorndike. The 
undergraduates and the Master’s 
candidates acquire a sense of belong- 
ing to a professional fellowship with 
common problems, satisfactions, and 
aspirations. The career of the scholar- 
teacher may not be made glamorous, 
but it becomes definite and attainable. 
In addition to putting their recent 
training at the disposal of younger 
scholars, the instructors have a holi- 
day from freshman papers and a 
chance to talk to a sympathetic 
audience about their chief preoccupa- 
tions, to clarify their own activities, 
and to benefit by the reactions of 
their fellows. Not least, they have 
an opportunity, often not easy to 
come by, to put their best foot 
unostentatiously forward in the pres- 
ence of senior members of the 
department. 

Like other universities, Ohio Uni- 
versity is trying to encourage talented 
undergraduates to continue their edu- 
cation by increasing the number of 
graduate assistantships and by offer- 
ing generous stipends ($1,200 first 
year; $1,400 second year). The 
dilemma we all face is how to prepare 
these students for teaching careers by 
giving them their inevitable first 
experience, and how at the same time 
to avoid entrusting Freshmen to 
totally inexperienced teachers. 

The Ohio University formula, the 
intern program, is first to assign them 
to the one-semester, non-credit review 
of fundamentals in which one out of 
three Freshmen are placed. Each 
intern has charge of two sections 
during the first semester, but in 
every class an experienced teacher 
presents new material about once a 
week. The intern listens during this 
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meeting but carries out the other 
duties of a teacher the rest of the 
time. The interns meet in group 
conferences conducted by a com- 
mittee of the department, and their 
work supervised individually 
through conferences and classroom 
visits by the director of freshman 
English. During the second semester 
each intern has full charge of one 
section, but the supervision continues. 
Those interns who are appointed for 
a second year (some may be unsatis- 
factory or may elect to complete 
their requirements during the summer) 
may be advanced to teach regular 
freshman classes. They still receive 
group and individual supervision. 

At Ohio University and many 
similar institutions jumping registra- 
tions have given the English depart- 
ment the shape of a squat pyramid, 
with most of the students in freshman 
and sophomore courses and few in 
advanced courses. The serious con- 
sequence is that young full-time 
instructors—most with military serv- 
ice to lengthen their apprenticeship— 
have little chance to ply their trade 
as teachers in the areas of their 
greatest interest. Freshmen have 
created jobs for them, and Freshmen 
demand their patient ministrations; 
so it will be for some years. No 
question of fairness is involved, for 
professors with many years of experi- 
ence are teaching more Freshmen and 
Sophomores than they are Juniors 
and Seniors. Yet the young instruc- 
tors must keep alert in mind and 
spirit, must keep growing in their 
specialized fields, must be ready for 
the responsibilities of the future. 

The associates program for full- 
time instructors is one solution of 
this dilemma. One or two instructors 
associate themselves with a senior 
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member of the department in the 
teaching of an advanced course. This 
association is purely voluntary and 
wholly unofficial; that is, it is 
worked out by private treaty, not in 
accordance with departmental regula- 
tions. At present eight of the ten 
instructors are associates in six courses. 
The arrangement varies with the 
nature of the courses, the experience 
of the instructors, and the personalities 
of the professors. One condition is 
always understood: an associate is not 
an assistant, not a marker of papers 
or doer of chores. He is a partner 
in the entire process of the course and 
a participant in such ways as he and 
the professor in charge deem feasible. 
In one course the associate is super- 
vising the term essays, and in others 
the associates are conducting pre- 
ceptorial groups. In still another 
course, the two associates and the 
regular teacher, having agreed on a 
wholly new approach to the subject, 
lunch together three times a week 
to discuss the tactics of the sessions 
ahead. In all of the courses the 
associates have opportunities to talk, 
to lead discussions, and to hold 
conferences with individual students. 
They get valuable experience; the 
students and the professor receive the 
benefit of their enthusiasm and recent 
specialized training. 

Perhaps the chief reason that more 
young men and women are not 
entering college teaching as a profes- 
sion is not economic; perhaps we have 
not made the apprenticeship suffi- 
ciently definite or inviting. The 
department of English of Ohio Uni- 
versity is trying to meet this problem 
by bringing together undergraduates, 
M. A. candidates, instructors, and 
professors in the shared experiences of 
a company of scholar teachers. 


~ 


The Catholic University of America 
will conduct a Workshop on Problems 
of Administration in the American 
College from June 10 to 21. Ray J. 
Deferrari, Secretary General of the 
University, and Catherine R. Rich, 
Registrar, will be co-directors. There 
will be six seminars, dealing with the 
Office of the Registrar and Admissions 
Officer, the Dean’s Office, the Busi- 
ness Office, the Library and the 
College, the President’s Office, and 
the Personnel Officer. In addition to 
the lecture each morning, there will 
be a lecture and discussion each 
evening devoted to the informal 
consideration of more specialized 
problems in college administration. 


“Turovc the Commission on Educa- 
tional Organizations, the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews 
will co-operate with thirty-six colleges 
and universities in various parts of 
the nation in conducting intergroup 
and human-relations education work- 
shops during the summer of 1955. 
Since 1941, the National Conference 
has co-operated with more than two 
hundred workshops in fifty of the 
leading institutions of the nation. In 
1954, 1006 educators and community 
leaders were enrolled in twenty-eight 
such workshops. 


A mercer of Moravian College and 
Theological Seminary and Moravian 
College for Women has been effected. 
The new institution, incorporated as 
Moravian College, will operate a co- 


educational liberal-arts college, a 
graduate school of theology for men 
and women, and a secondary school 
for girls (at Green Pond). Of the 
institutions which are now combined, 
the women’s college originated from a 
boarding school for girls founded in 
1742 (the oldest in any of the thirteen 
colonies), and the men’s college was 
the twenty-ninth one chartered in the 
United States. 


The Proseminar in Family Financial 
Security Education will be offered 
at the University of Wisconsin this 
summer for the fourth time, from 
June 27 to August 19. The program 
will include lectures, discussions, field 
trips, and the preparation of instruc- 
tional materials on basic economics, 
money management, insurance, sav- 
ings plans, consumer financing, bank- 
ing services, home ownership, invest- 
ments, wills, and estate settlements. 
Forty “room-and-board” scholarships 
of $140 each will be available to 
school administrators and teachers. 
Application blanks can be secured 
from Russell J. Hosler, Professor of 
Education and Commerce, School of 
Education, University of Wisconsin. 


Teacuinc and research in the fields 
of international and foreign law are 
being rapidly expanded at the Colum- 
bia University School of Law, accord- 
ing to the annual report of the dean. 
Some staff members of the United 
Nations have agreed to participate 
in a comprehensive program of 
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research in international and foreign 
law. At the same time, the Parker 
School of Foreign and Comparative 
Law, a Columbia University unit 
that co-operates with the School of 
Law and the School of International 
Affairs, is currently preparing English 
texts on various foreign systems of 
law. A degree of Master of Com- 
parative Law has been established to 
meet the needs of increasing numbers 
of foreign lawyers and teachers of 
law who find it necessary to become 
familiar with our legal system. 


Tae Annual Report of the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation for its twenty- 
fourth year, ending August 31, 1954, is 
the third annual report that the 
Foundation has published. It is an 
attractively printed booklet of 127 
pages, which describes in considerable 
detail many of the approximately 
150 programs and projects aided by 
the Foundation during the year. It 
is the policy of the Foundation to 
expend all its current income; for the 
year reported, income amounted to 
$4,166,238 and expenditures, $4,252,- 
311. Payments for programs in agri- 
culture amounted to $423,309; den- 
tistry, $116,833; education, $1,748,- 
586; hospitals, $232,065; medicine, 
$535,881; nursing, $471,641; and 
public health, $261,726. General 
programs received $21,684. By geo- 
graphical area the payments were: 
Canada, $183,593; Europe, $274,320; 
Latin America, $322,548; and United 
States, $3,031, 264. 


Tae University of Michigan will 
offer its third annual Workshop for 
College Professors from June 20 to 
July 8. Among its activities will be 
presentations by a special workshop 
staff, discussions, and projects related 
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to individual members’ needs. There 
will be a one-week Institute on 
College Administration from July 11 
to 15, immediately following the 
Workshop. The Workshop and the 
Institute are directed by Algo D. 
Henderson, Professor of Higher Edu- 
cation. Other faculty members will 
be available as resource persons. For 
those who prefer more formal work, 
the University will also offer a six- 
weeks course on The College Teacher. 
The Summer Session begins June 20, 
and the Workshop meetings are 
scheduled so that members may 
attend regular Summer Session classes 
if they wish to do so. 


A crant of $127,375 has been made 
by the Buhl Foundation to the 
University of Pittsburgh to support a 
six-year Work-Study Program in the 
School of Social Work. The program 
is designed especially for persons not 
professionally trained who have been 
employed in a social agency for at 
least three months, and who now 
wish to receive professional social- 
work preparation but cannot inter- 
rupt their employment for full-time 
study. It is expected that the grant 
will help solve a desperate need for 
qualified personnel in the state hos- 
pitals, the rural child-welfare services, 
and the public-assistance programs 
throughout the state. The student 
in this program will be required to 
meet the same standards for the 
Master of Social Work degree as 
students in the full-time two-year 
program. 


Pusuicty announced gifts and be- 
quests for philanthropy showed an 
increase in ten large urban areas— 
New York, Baltimore, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Houston, Los Angeles, Phila- 
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delphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and 
Washington, D. C.—for the first six 
months of 1954 as compared with the 
same period in 1953, according to a 
study by John Price Jones Company, 
Inc., fund-raising and public relations 
consultants in New York City. Total 
gifts recorded were $274,959,243 as 
compared with $220,206,039 in 1953. 
The increase is traceable to very 
sizable foundation giving. Total be- 
quests were recorded as $100,001,467 
compared with $27,773,058 in the 
same period in 1953. The increase 
in bequests was due in large part to 
two unusually large bequests during 
the first six months of 1954. 


The Department of Drama of Yale 
University, which is a part of the 
Yale School of Fine Arts, will be 
raised to the status of a separate 
graduate school on July 1, 1955. It 
will be known as the Yale School of 
Drama. 


“Twenry-rive students, carefully 
selected from the junior classes of 
major accredited engineering colleges 
on the basis of highest talent and 
promise in science and engineering, 
will participate in an experiment to 
be conducted next summer by 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. The 
objective is to accelerate the training 
of ‘top men in their classes who feel 
the urge to get ahead.” Those 
participating will be given work on 
the graduate level “‘to demonstrate 
whether students of their quality, 
without senior-year training, can 
successfully cope with graduate sub- 
jects.” They will be taught by 
Rensselear faculty members and by 
co-operating scientists from the Re- 
search Laboratory of the General 
Electric Company at Schenectady. 
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Every participant will be given a 
scholarship. Fifteen scholarships will 
cover tuition and living expenses, plus 
travel allowance; ten will cover tuition 
only. The program will run for six 
weeks (July 18-August 26) and will 
consist of two concurrent courses— 
one dealing with the modern physical 
chemistry of metals, the other with 
modern metal physics. The courses 
were designed for students majoring 
in metallurgical engineering, chemical 
engineering, chemistry, and physics. 
Either of them will make the successful 
participant eligible to receive the 
same academic credits toward a degree 
that would normally result from a full 
semester course of about seventeen 
weeks. 


Severat part-time positions for 
graduate students are being offered 
by Colgate University for the year 
1955-56. These positions, called 
preceptorships, will allow students to 
work toward the Master of Arts 
degree while serving as counselors of 
Freshmen. A preceptor gives half of 
his time to this work, and can usually 
complete the requirements for his 
degree in two years. All who are 
chosen for such appointments must 
first obtain approval for admission to 
graduate study at Colgate. The sti- 
pend for the first year is $1,300 plus 
tuition, and $1,400 plus tuition the 
second year. Appointments are for 
one year, but preceptors who do 
satisfactory work are usually reap- 
pointed. Information and application 
forms for graduate study can be 
obtained from the Chairman of the 
Committee on Graduate Studies, and 
application forms for preceptorial 
appointment from the Director of 
Preceptorial Studies, Colgate Univer- 
sity. 


The Evaluation of Teaching 


HE booklet on the evaluation 

of college and university teach- 

ing recently published by the 
University of Washington is a brief 
but highly useful discussion of an 
important subject.!. This university 
has been using student and faculty 
judgments in such evaluation for 
many years; more important, it has 
been studying its operations in this 
area continuously since 1924. At 
present this study is the responsibility 
of an independent office, reporting 
directly to the president. A grant 


from the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching has made 
it possible to carry on the study with 
unusual thoroughness. 

The principal means of evaluating 


teaching has been questionnaire -sur- 
veys of students’ judgments of indi- 
vidual teachers, made at the request 
of those teachers. Several hundred of 
these surveys are made every year. 
In addition, there have been four 
annual “dragnet”’ surveys of students’ 
judgments of the faculty as a whole, 
and systematic judgments of staff 
members by their colleagues. The 
study is continuing. The present 
booklet is a progress report, but it 
presents well substantiated and evi- 
dently reliable answers to a number 
of the more important questions 
about the subject. Twelve of these 
questions are listed; answers to these, 
together with supporting data, are 
given where these are available. Space 


1Guthrie, E.R. “The Evaluation of Teaching: 
A Progress Report.” 1954. 18pp. Lithoprinted. 


here allows us to do little more than 
indicate the questions and _ the 
answers; for the supporting data the 
interested reader is referred to the 
booklet itself. 

The first question is, “How con- 
sistent are student judgments?” The 
answer is unequivocal: ‘The con- 
siderable diversity of student judg- 
ments of a man becomes a very 
stable measure when the mean of 
twenty-five judgments is paired with 
the mean of another twenty-five.” 
Over the years, the reliability of a 
sample of twenty-five has increased 
from .87 to .g4; in the “dragnet” 
surveys of 1948-49 and 1949-50, the 
correlation between average ratings 
was .87 (pages 3-4). 

Graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents tend strongly to agree in their 
ratings: in 1951 the correlation was 
.73- The third question, “Do stu- 
dents agree with the colleagues of the 
rated teacher?” gave a good deal of 
trouble to the researchers. The answer 
was ambiguous until a factor analysis 
of fourteen items was made. This 
showed that teaching effectiveness 
as judged by colleagues tends to 
measure “impact on colleagues,” 
which involves different items and is 
distinct from “impact on students.” 
This finding is in accordance with 
common-sense expectations: as the 
booklet points out, “few colleagues 
have ever heard one another lecture 
or conduct a class” (pages 4-6). 

There is little if any relation 
between class size and the rating 
members of the class assign the 
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instructor. Students with higher 
grade-point averages show no tendency 
to assign ratings different from those 
given by other students. Similarly, 
the judgment of an instructor seems 
to be independent of the mark the 
student receives in the instructor’s 
course, although the evidence here is 
not as complete as it is on certain 
other questions. 

The fault of poor teachers which 
students mention most frequently 
is sarcasm and belittling of students. 

One is tempted to interpret . . . [the] 
results as indicating that the most 
important determiner of the effectiveness 
of teaching is the way the instructor 
wouid answer the supposititious question: 
“Are students people?” (page 7). 

The answer to the question, “Do 
students value entertainment above 
knowledge?” is particularly interesting 
since it rests upon the judgment of 
the author of the booklet rather than 
on statistical evidence. The author 
is in his fortieth year of teaching at 
the University and knows most of the 
top-rated teachers. He is convinced 
that the “‘outstanding characteristic” 
of the sixty-two teachers who are in 
the top 10 per cent of the annual 
rating is 

. a certain out-giving interest not 
unlike the interest of an actor or musician, 
coupled with a friendly interest in 
students as persons, and, most important, 
an industry and interest in the subject 
that insures his own preparation for 
every class period. Most of the teachers 
on the list are workers who spend much 
energy willingly on teaching. They are 
not the ones who at the faculty club after 
lunch take leave of their lunch com- 
panions with the phrase: “Back to the 
mines” (page 7). 

The evidence shows that teaching 
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effectiveness as measured by students’ 
judgments does not increase signifi- 
cantly with experience: the correlation 
between student ratings and number 
of years since the teacher received the 
Bachelor’s degree is negligible. There 
is very little improvement in teaching 
effectiveness from one faculty rank to 
another. 


It appears probable that any increase 

of teaching skill in the higher ranks tends 
to be offset by losses of enthusiasm and 
leisure, and the increased preoccupation 
with affairs other than teaching that 
comes with added years on a college 
campus (page 8). 
Finally, there is very little relation 
between research productivity as 
judged by colleagues and teaching 
effectiveness as it was rated by the 
students. 

The results reported in this booklet 
confirm a conviction that this writer 
has long held: rating of instructors by 
students is not the only means of 
determining teaching effectiveness, 
but is an important one, and should 
be more widely used. It should be 
used with care, however, and with the 
full co-operation of the teachers being 
rated. The ratings of an individual 
teacher should be held strictly con- 
fidential. Every effort should be 
made to ensure that students take 
seriously their duty of rating instruc- 
tors, and give responses that reflect 
their best judgment. Not least 
important, careful and continuous 
study should be made as to how the 
process of evaluating teaching is 
actually working. Because the Uni- 
versity of Washington is doing this, 
it is making an important contribu- 
tion to the improvement of college 


teaching. RHE 


An Important Subtitle 


European Union anp Unitep States 
Foreicn Po.icy: A Srupy 1Nn Socio- 
LOGICAL JURISPRUDENCE, by F. 
Northrop. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1954. ix+229 pp. $4.75. 
Mr. Northrop, like the philosopher he 

is, has an ulterior reason for writing this 

book. The title gives the reason, the 
subtitle the ulterior reason. He cautions 
us to take seriously the subtitle. It is 
not enough for the philosopher to detail, 
scientist-like, the growing union of 
European states, for economic prosperity 
no less than for military adie, nor 
enough to set forth what the foreign 
policy of the United States is. He must 
also illustrate what the subtitle connotes: 
the relation between legal organizations 
and the sentiments which sustain formal 
organizations. Beneath positive law, 
clearly in the making, lie cultural forces, 
and the relation between the two is 
what is called “sociological jurispru- 
dence.” This book is an essay in such 
ner, by the Yale Sterling 
rofessor of Philosophy and Law. 
Against the background of methodo- 

logical studies in both the sciences and 
the humanities, Northrop achieved popu- 
lar success in The Meeting of the East and 
West. Then came his Taming of the 
Nations. As editor, meantime, he ex- 
plored with a coterie of international 
scholars the réle of ideological factors in 
the problem of world order. The present 
study, under a bland title and a scholarly 
subtitle, concerns itself with the relation 
of sub-ideological factors to the planning 
of a more rational international order. 

At whatever level Mr. Northrop 
operates he keeps steady the goal of 
minimizing the chances of war, of 
maximizing the prospects of amity. 

One great element disturbing such 
confidence as he has in European unity 
is American vacillation and at times our 
downright ignorance. We tend to assume, 
says he, that the “living law” factors 


which condition our formal constitution 
and rules of life are the same as what 
underlies the formal unity of Euro He 
seeks to show that they are not the same 
but that, nevertheless, they can be made 
to reinforce each other. There is ade- 
quate support in Europe for formal unity; 
but it has been weakened, he thinks, by 
our recklessness and shortsightedness. 
He fears our future without dependable 
allies as he deprecates the unwisdom of 
our immediate past. 

Northrop is nothing if not forthright 
in judging men and measures. “The 
foreign policy,” says he, “of Candidate 
and President Eisenhower has been a 
tragic mistake.” The elements in this 
mistake have been not merely Mc- 
Carthyism but the “dynamism” of 
Dulles, which two have together left us 
with puzzled allies and have weakened 
the foundations of the new hope for a 
united Europe. 

Northrop’s method, here as elsewhere, 
is that of sledge-hammer repetition of 
simple ideas sophisticatedly clothed. But 
he tussles with ideas until they become 
both massive and memorable. His intui- 
tions are often more impressive than his 
analyses. He may often be wrong but 
he is never trivial. However far afield 
he may wander analytically, he is impres- 
sive and important, synthetic-wise. He 
is a veritable apostle of American 
maturation in an epoch of poignant 
national decisions. 

T. V. SmitH 


Syracuse University 


A Fundamentalist Viewpoint 
Tue Patrern or Gop’s Truth, dy Frank 
E. Gaebelein. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. x+118 pp. $2.50. 
To have fathered such a title argues 
either intellectual arrogance or the kind 
of mysticism which is so esoteric as to be 
beyond communication. In either case, 
one can think of no good reason for writ- 
ing the book if “God’s truth” is never 
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to be explained or submitted to the give 
and take of the intellectual marketplace, 
but always to be referred to as a kind of 
x-quantity whose composition everyone 
will recognize intuitively but no one will 
required to define except in such 
vague generalities as “nothing less than 
the context of everything that we know 
or ever can know” (page 8). The 
strange blend of hubris and naiveté in the 
author’s approach is evident when he 
disclaims having discovered the unifying 
factor in education and modestly admits 
only to having recovered it. “It is 
enough that Christian education today 
has the one principle that can give 
learning a frame of reference spacious 
enough to comprehend all one me and 
dynamic enough to develop moral and 
spiritual maturity in the midst of a 
materialistic and violent age” (page 13). 
For the author, the advantage of 
Christian over secular education is that 
the latter, “having turned its back upon 
God and His Word and having thus given 
up its external meaning . . . is powerless 


to put together its internal meaning” 


(page II). 


There is thus no doubt about 
e point of view from which the book 

is written, which is that of an extremely 

fundamentalist evangelicism. 

Yet it must be recognized that Mr. 
Gaebelein is careful to plead for a realiza- 
tion that all truth, whether explained in 
the Bible or not, is part of ““God’s truth” 
and that therefore the distinction between 
sacred and secular is often a false one. 
No truth, therefore, must be suppressed 
or distorted lest we offend against the 
very nature of God, lest we succumb, like 
Job’s friends, to the temptation to “lie 
for God.” Nevertheless the author 
laments the inroads of secularism upon 
the thinking of Christian students. To 
prevent this, he recommends that facul- 
ties of Christian colleges be made up of 
those who have come Christian 
“through regeneration” (page 43) and 
who are then given a course in the Bible 
in order to make sure that their subject- 
matter will be so taught as to elucidate 
“God’s truth.” 

The substratum of all the educational 

lanning in this book is revealed when 
its author admits that Christ may not 
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come again during the lifetime of the 
present generation, which therefore is 
obliged to “occupy until He comes. 
To do this we need leadership that is both 
consecrated and intellectual, and that is 
integrated both in mind and spirit with 
the truth of God in Scripture, in nature, 
in science, literature, art, and in all of 
life” (page 107). Surely the assumptions 
even of most Christian educators are so 
different from these that it is hard to see 
how such a book can prove valuable to 
them. To the so-called secular educator 
it presents a hopelessly bewildering 
spectacle. 
Marcaret WILEY MARSHALL 
Brooklyn College 


A Needed Study 
Arter HicH dy Ralph 

E. Berdie, with chapters by Wilbur L. 

Layton and Ben Willerman. Minne- 

apolis, Minnesota: University of Min- 

nesota Press, 1954. 240 pp. $4.25. 

In After High School—What? Mr. 
Berdie and his associates have made a 
needed contribution to an important area 
in which, curiously, we are lacking 
information. All administrators of insti- 
tutions of secondary and higher educa- 
tion, counselors and other personnel 
workers, and many teachers will be 
vitally interested in the factors reported 
here which condition the attendance or 
non-attendance at college of youth who 
would be able to profit from the experi- 
ence. Passed on to school boards, serv- 
ice clubs, and the general public, these 
findings combined with those of other 
studies may lead to the development of 
programs for conserving the talents of 
youth which will result in the betterment 
of the nation. 

The study provides data on a number 
of circumstances which acted as deter- 
minants in the planning for the future 
of the 1950 hlcocheal Seniors in the 
state of Minnesota. It starts from four 
hypotheses: “‘that an inordinate waste 
ms talent characterizes our educational 
system,” “that ecological factors are 
related to this waste of talent,” “that 
psychological factors are related to the 
waste of talent,” and that “‘both economic 
level and cultural level of the home 
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are closely related to a child’s plan for 
education after high school” (pages 
48-49). 
In this study the original questionnaire 
survey was supplemented by a follow-up 
questionnaire sent to a selected sampling 
of students, by interviews with the 
parents of senior students in a selected 
community, and by a follow-up study of 
a sampling of the young people to see 
whether their plans were carried out. 
Every reasonable care was taken to 
gather valid and reliable data, so the 
sitive findings with regard to each 
ypothesis should have weight with 
readers. Some of the most interesting 
and helpful findings have to do with sex 
differences and with socio-economic and 
cultural influences on the students’ plan- 
ning for life after high school. 
he style of presentation is a bit out 
of the ordinary with such an innovation 
as case studies presented under the 
title, ““Cast of Characters.” The text 
having to do with the study proper 
tends to be monotonous. This reader 
would have liked the tabies presented 
without. so much repetition of their 
content in the text. Interpretations 
would have been sharper and more 
emphatic if such a style had been used. 
Those working on the study assume 
throughout that college is the answer 
to the problem of the conservation of the 
talent of youth of high ability. The fact 
is, we need data to sustain this very 
hypothesis. Nevertheless, the report of 
this study deserves careful reading by all 
those interested in young people and 
in the opportunities to develop them to 
their full potentials. It points toward 
some solutions of the problems which 
have been plaguing educators for years. 
M. Eunice Hitton 
Syracuse University 


A Stimulating Book 

EpucaTion AND SociAt INTEGRATION, by 
William O. Stanley. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1953. xiv+290 pp. $4.50. 
This is a good book, deserving of its 

selection as one of the best educational 

books published in 1953. It would be a 

better book (a point I shall return to 

later) had not the author, in the final 
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chapters, shifted course somewhat to 
relate himself to another book, The 
Improvenmet of Practical Intelligence. 
Before this occurs, however (and many 
readers may find this reviewer a bad 
reader in suggesting that it does), the 
writing brings to the fore the problem 
of the relationship between education 
and social integration and, in a straight- 
forward manner, develops clearly what, 
in the opinion of the author, the character 
of this relationship should be. The 
thorough documentation, handled by a 
section presenting chapter notes, gives 
evidence of the author’s sound scholarship 
but does not erect a wall between him 
and his readers. 

A noteworthy feature of the writing 
is the care taken by the author to sum- 
marize his progress through a series of 
basic and difficult problems, from his 
initial consideration of the function of 
education in a multigroup society, 
through his presentation of evidence 
pointing up the nature of, and the causes 
of, the present cultural crisis and his 
search for a methodological principle of 
authority to guide education in a transi- 
tional era, to a final summing up of the 
educational task as he has set it forth. It 
is no small achievement to work over a 
field that has been worked many times 
and leave behind a fresh and suggestive 
pattern. Students of educational philos- 
ophy, as well as students of educational 
practice who look to the philosophy of 
education for seminal ideas, if not for 
complete guidance, will find this writing 
continuingly useful. 

Schools do come into being because 
adults prize some of their achievements 
and some of their valuing enough to 
create a means of deliberately trans- 
mitting them to the young. This fact 
has been made painfully clear as the 
modern totalitarian has pounced upon it 
as his base for promoting an unquestioned 
continuity for the culture he attempts 
to hold firm against any change of which 
he does not approve. It causes difficulty 
only in a democratic (or multigroup) 
society. In the latter, with oulhiaing 
groups interested in transmitting their 

‘Raup, R. Bruce; Axtelle, George; Benne, 


Kenneth; and Smith, B. Othanel. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1950. 
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particularized values, problems are raised 
for the educator which, if not solved, may 
make him finally the creature of the 
stronger groups as these gain dominance 
over the weaker ones. Mr. Stanley wants 
no truck with this back-door approach 
to authoritarianism and, sensitive as he 
is to the current competition amon 

anxious and fearful groups, the centra 
burden of his writing is “a considered 
theory of the relation which should exist 
between the aspirations and ideals of 
these interest groups and the philosophy 
and purpose of public education” 
(page 11). 

The author properly dismisses the 
welter of present-day criticisms of the 
schools (lack of discipline, inadequacy of 
any educational method, incompetence 
of the educational profession) as basic 
causes of whatever inadequate conditions 
of education now prevail. He contends 
that the situation is not to be “cured 
simply by more subject matter or by 
greater emphasis upon the mastery of 
subject matter.” The cause lies deeper. 
American education, failing to “embody 
a way of life,” does not “instill in its 
students an abiding faith in any social or 


personal philosophy” (page 21). Con- 


ceived in “positive terms” (it will 
surprise many to discover that academic 
freedom for both students and teachers 
is said to represent a “negative approach,” 
though its “supreme importance” is 
recognized), the problem, Stanley con- 
cludes, is one of defining the “office of 
the profession in the formulation of the 
ends of education and of the moral and 
intellectual principles which should govern 
its action with respect to the claims of 
organized interest groups to participate 
in the shaping of educational policies” 
(pages 11-12). 

The democratic school, a creature of 
its culture, is endangered by the growth 
of conflict and divisiveness within its 
culture. The profession, together with 
the public (as this is reflected by the 

ressures of a collection of “publics’’), 
is come into a time of new responsibility. 
A social consensus with respect to 
education, if it ever did exist, does so no 
longer. How is this to be achieved? 
Patently, the educator, skilled as he 
presumably is in the reaching of conclu- 
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sions as his study leads him to assay 
fact (the technological present, for 
instance) and to judge many values (the 
perpetuation of freedom in the midst 
of new complexities is a case in point), 
should intellectualize his gains in skill 
to create a methodology which, as the 
public learns also to use it, will, because 
of the resulting social consensus, provide 
the authority the schools of a free 
people need to carry on the moral and 
intellectual tasks upon which their culture 
finally depends. 

Mr. Stanley faces up to a task which 
is both critical and difficult in his effort 
to discover “a disciplined method for 
the control and guidance of public 
deliberation” (page 205). It is here 
that he turns to the book mentioned 
earlier, The Improvement of Practical 
Intelligence. He does not do so in order 
to take on something that others have 
said. This is not his habit. Whatever 
he touches, he touches critically. Thus, 
in this instance, his analysis of the 
methodology of practical judgment 
formulated by Raup and his colleagues is 
a considered analysis. In some respects, 
indeed, it sheds more illumination upon 
the problem the methodology undertook 
to solve than did the original writing. 
But, like the original writing, it makes 
the claim that the method of practical 
judgment has gone beyond the method 
of evaluation painstakingly set forth in 
so many ways by John Dewey, whose 
interest in the extension of common 
concerns among men through discussion 
and deliberation was hardly less intense 
than Stanley’s or that of other writers. 

No amount of re-reading of what is 
an excellent discussion of the presumed 
differences in method has led me, how- 
ever, to discover the warrant for this 
claim. My hunch is that the desire to 
achieve what is called, almost naively, 
“‘an uncoerced community of persuasion,” 
has led to an arbitrary dismissal of 
(the democractic method 
T. V. Smith excitingly related to the 
“peculiar genius of the American people’’) 
as a method in which the valuing that 
free men do, and from which American 
education may surely gain its moral and 
intellectual components, will lead pro- 
gressively to a wider base of shared 
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concerns. Weare not without experience 
in a method of gaining consensus; nor 
are we, as Stanley carefully points out, 
somewhat late it seems to me, unaware 
of the fact that the gaining of consensus 
is a continuing quest for those who 
would guide their own destiny. Inci- 
dentally, I find it surprising that no 
consideration has been given to Max 
Otto’s method of “creative bargaining.” 
He, too, felt a shortage in the concept 
of compromise. In 
creative bargaining, in which competing 
interests were to seek a new level of 
shared ends and to devise the social 
instruments for their achievement, his 
interest was not that of going beyond 
Dewey so much as to provide a more 
fruitful means of rooting the latter’s 
insights into the normal give and take 
by which free men construct a shared life. 

Whatever may here seem critical has 
no purpose of detracting from the 
importance of this volume. Stanley has 
written in a manner that opens a legiti- 
mate and important area of speculation. 
He will continue to work within the 
area, without doubt, and many who read 
what he has thus far concluded will be 
stimulated to consider the problem along 
with him. We shall all gain thereby. 
Little more could be asked of a book than 
that it become, as this one is sure to do, a 
stimulant to further thought. 

H. Gorpon Hu. 
Ohio State University 


A Facet of Student Government 
STUDENT ADMINISTRATION OF ACTIVITY 
Funps, by Joseph W. Crenshaw. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1954. x+92 pp. (Teachers 
College Studies in Education). $2.75. 
This thin volume of ninety-two pages, 
including eleven pages of bibliography 
and appendices, describes and evaluates 
one phase of the developing student 
overnment at Pratt Institute, that of 
administration. Although the 


a factual description of 
seven years of pitfalls and progress of a 


book is largel 


student-controlled finance committee 
established in 1946, the writer includes 
his interpretation of the educational 
significance of this and similar projects 
in contemporary college administration. 


is advocacy of 
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The author had opportunity to observe 
and evaluate this project advantageously 
and intimately at Pratt Institute, for he 
was one of two faculty advisers serving 
with seven students on the Finance 
Committee whose developing policies, 

rocedures, and problems he recorded. 

he doctoral dissertation which resulted 
shows that both personally useful and 
socially valuable experiences are available 
to college students through participation 
in the responsibilities of extra-class affairs. 
Although his example is that of financial 
management, it is presented as but one 
facet of the student government mi/ieu, 
with the clear implication that increasing 
participation by students in other phases 
of college administration is educationally 
logical and desirable. 

Unfortunately, the author presents 
little objective evidence to substantiate 
his thesis. Much more proof of the 
values to the students who participated 
would be gratifying to the reader. 
Possibly some graduate testimonials or 
inventories of related knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes taken at the time the 
students began service on the Finance 
Committee and again upon completion of 
their experience would have strengthened 
the study. Mr. Crenshaw, however, was 
faced with the same problem so many of 
us seek to solve: How can we more 
objectively and acceptably evaluate our 
work in student personnel? 

Those who have served as faculty 
advisers on similar student committees 
will especially enjoy the chapter, “ Prob- 
lems Encountered,” which ranges all the 
way from the perennial student govern- 
ment-student press battle to an embit- 
tered campaign against free doughnuts 
for the privileged few. Although much of 
the discussion will seem very elementary 
to those in large institutions with long- 
established student governments which 
administer budgets of six-figure magni- 
tudes, administrators in the smaller 
colleges in which real student government 
may be a new or even contemplated 
project will find a great deal of valuable 
practical information and, in Chapter 6, 
several formalized principles which may 
well serve as a useful guide. 

Hurrorp E. Stone 
University of California 


REVIEWS 
A Contribution To Be Proud of 


A History or THE ScHoot or ENGINEER- 
1nG, CotumsiA University, by James 
Kip Finch. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1954. xii+138 pp. 
(The Bicentennial History of Columbia 
University) $2.75. 

This volume, one of the nineteen 
volumes published by Columbia Univer- 
sity in its bicentennial history series, is 
written by James Kip Finch, who, after 
fifty years of association with the Uni- 
versity, is now Dean Emeritus of the 
Columbia School of Engineering. If the 
other individual volumes reporting the 
stories of the various schools of Columbia 
University are as interesting and cover as 
broad an outlook, the reader of the entire 
series will be able to gather a most 
interesting and informative history of 
higher education during two centuries. 

Mr. Finch’s volume gives an unusual 
account of an institution in that he 


develops the history of the school against 
a background of the historical evolution 
of engineering education from early 
Roman times. He then proceeds to 
predict the future of the institution and 


engineering education in the new scientific 
age which lies before us. This presenta- 
tion gives a broad perspective and 
appreciation of engineering education, 
rather than being only a dry recital of 
events in an institution’s history. 

Those who worry about the current 
state of engineering education and its 
conflicts will take consolation from the 
fact that the arguments weighing the 
emphasis on a liberal and _ scientific 
education are of long standing. The 
current financial plight of private 
engineering institutions is also a problem 
which has been typical of engineering 
education throughout the years. 

The influence of an outstanding teacher 
or leader in shaping the destiny of an 
institution is also clearly reflected in 
certain strong personalities who had a 
hand in the history of this school. 

Perhaps persons involved in engineer- 
ing education have not thought suff- 
ciently of its beginnings, evolution, and 
future. This volume opens possible new 
vistas and interpretations on each of 
these problems. The parallel between 
the industrial and scientific development 
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of this country and the evolution of the 
Columbia School of Engineering is 
sharply drawn. Columbia can well be 
proud of the contribution it has made to 
the industrial and engineering fields 
which have been so important in the 
development of this country. 
R. J. SPAETH 
Illinois Institute of Technology 


Unquestionably Valuable 
ApMIssion RECUIREMENTS—I955 OF 

AmericaAN Mepicat COo..eces, dy 

John M. Stalnaker and Ross A. 

Dykman. Chicago: Association of 

American Medical Colleges, 1954. 

iv+19§5 pp. $2.00. 

Beginning in 1951, the Association of 
American Medical Colleges has published 
annually a booklet of information for 

re-medical students and their advisers. 
or the most part, it serves as a handy 
directory of the eighty-three listed 
medical schools. Each one is covered in 
a two-page section giving the historical 
background of the college, its location 
and physical facilities, the specific course 
and credit-hour requirements, selection 
and application procedures, references to 
important restrictions on out-of-state 
residents if such exist, and information 
about financial aids. These statements 
appear in the same position on each 
double-page section so that comparisons 
may be made. In each case, also, an 
easily read summary table gives addi- 
tional data on fees and expenses, dates 
when applications are accepted and 
acted upon, dates for the beginning of 
classes, the number of last year’s appli- 
cants, percentage of women applying and 
accepted, number of out-of-state and 
foreign students in the freshman class, 
and other data of specific concern to 
individual applicants. Again this tabular 
form is easily checked for comparisons 
from page to page for different te 

A careful study of the information, as 
in any other case, will be more helpful 
than a cursory look. Almost all schools, 
for example, answer “Years of college 
work required for entrance” with “3 
years,” but farther down each page an 
actual count reports “the percentage of 
1954-55 Freshmen who have completed 
four years of college” with specific 
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percentages; 50, 99, 100, 70, 75, 86, 59, 
§3, 100, and 98 taking 10 schools in 


consecutive order on pages 87-105, to’ 


illustrate. Sufficient data is given in 


each case, however, to enable a student ‘ 


to determine whether he should send for 
the medical-school catalogue from which 
he could secure more information about 
teaching staff, purposes and methods of 
instruction, outline of the curricular 
program, and course descriptions. 

wo short introductory chapters con- 
tain general statements about medical 
education, admission requirements, and 
related information. The introduction 
urges competent students of liberal-arts 
pe to consider a medical career 
and to apply for admission. It proceeds 
with a sales-talk approach to encourage 
enrollment in — programs and 
ultimately applications to medical schools. 
A little overzealous in its salesmanship, 
it labels the following as “false beliefs”’: 
that you must stand near the top of 
your class, that you must score in the 
upper ranges on the Medical College 
Admission Test, that your father must 
be a doctor, and that your family must 
have adequate financial backing. In one 
broad statement, it summarily says, “In 
fact, virtually every well-qualified Ameri- 
can student regardless of race, religion, 
or origin can find a place in an American 
medical school today.” This is a mis- 
leading statement for large numbers of 
underclassmen now in colleges (more 
misleading to high-school students) who 
read it to refer to their own situations. 
In fact, in this unusual two-year period 
which has now passed when the numbers 
of medical-school applicants were at the 
lowest level they will ever be, half the 
applicants still did not secure admissions 
to medical schools.!' And college enroll- 
ments, hence pre-medical student enroll- 
ments, have turned upward again, so 
that the favorable ratio of two applicants 
to one place in a freshman medical class 
cannot last. The 1954-55 college enroll- 
ments now exceed two and one-half 
million students, and are currently greater 
than the largest post-war enrollments 
ever were. There is no need to season 


1The following figures are for 1953-54: 48,586 ap- 
plications were filed by 14,678 applicants for 7,478 
places in the freshman medical classes (page 11). 
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an otherwise helpful handbook with 
somewhat misleading sentences aimed at 
promoting pre-medical enrollments be- 
yond what they will be from sheer col- 
lege enrollment increases now assured. 

Summary data from statistical studies 
carefully prepared annually by the Asso- 
ciation’s competent research staff are also 
contained in the introductory 
chapters. This information has tremen- 
dous value for the pre-medical adviser, 
who must have accurate information 
about the current group of applicants, 
medical-school requirements, and other 
topics. 

The booklet’s total value is unques- 
tioned. Each annual edition belongs in 
the well-informed college counselor’s 
library and personal copies are useful for 
serious and well-intentioned pre-medical 
students. 

S. GuTHRIE 
Ohio State University 


Can Social F raternities Be 
Democratic? 


ALFRED McCLUNG LEE 
[Continued from page 179] 


it out in 1948 because its members 
unanimously wished to initiate a 
Negro. The local weathered every 
storm. It maintained its high recogni- 
tion both instudentactivities and asthe 
group with the highest scholastic 
average on the campus. In addition, 
in a period in which students have 
had to face unusual social and moral 
conditions, the Amherst president 
stated that Phi Psi is one of two 
houses in which he has complete 
confidence. Little wonder that Alfred 
S. Romer, an alumnus of this frater- 
nity and the Director of the Harvard 
Museum of Comparative Zoology, 
wrote recently of this group, “The 
fight has been won; the flag still 
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flies.” Social fraternities can be 
democratic. Let us hope that more 


of them shortly will be. 
[Vol. XXVI, No. 4] 


Integration in Higher 
Education 

TROY W. ORGAN 

[Continued from page 186] 


and logic courses train him to think 
correctly. 

Somewhere in a student’s college 
years there should be the opportunity 
to reflect on personal values—to 
reach valuational integration. A 
course in value theory, like a course 
in logic, may have only the remotest 
relation to the life of the student 
beyond the classroom. Each cur- 
riculum should provide for Walden 
Pond—a place “to front only the 
essential facts of life.” The student 


should be encouraged to arrive at a 


sense of what is worth while, a 
hierarchy of values, a philosophy of 
life? Reflection upon values is too 
important to leave to the hit-and-miss 
bull sessions in dormitories and campus 
hangouts. A liberal-arts college must 
not propagandize for a single way of 
life, but a liberal-arts college has not 
fulfilled its obligation to young people 
if it fails to guide its students in an 
examination of those values which 
make the liberal arts possible. 

The constant increase of man’s 
knowledge about himself and about 
his world forces educators to special- 
ize, to departmentalize, and to com- 
partmentalize. But we who teach 
diminish our educational effectiveness 
if we do not occasionally rise above 


7See the JournaLt or HicHer Epvucation, 
December, 1950 (XXI, pp. 476-78, 496), for the 
description of a senior integrative course which 
— to help students develop a philosophy of 
ife 
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our specialties and break down the 
barriers among the sciences and 
between knowledge and action. The 
ideal state, says Plato, cannot come 
until “political greatness and wisdom 
meet in one, and those commoner 
natures who pursue either to the 
exclusion of the other are compelled 
to stand aside” (473 D). The good 
society still waits for the appearance 
of the philosopher-king. If we cannot 
contribute to his coming, at least let 
us not stand in his way. 

[Vol. XXVI, No. 4] 


Group Dynamics, Nondirec- 
tive Therapy, and College 
Teaching 

JOSEPH AXELROD 
[Continued from page 207] 


not only from the expectancies of 
students, whose previous school exper- 
ience has shown them the desirability 
of looking always for the solutions 
the instructor wants; they come also 
from the expectancies of colleagues, of 
administrative superiors, and some- 
times even of parents. These factors 
and others jointly serve to create 
the kind of institutional atmosphere, 
by and large, which makes the 
application of the nondirective philos- 
ophy in the college classroom, at 
best, a series of compromises. 

The most obvious illustration of 
this point is the hard fact of student 
evaluation—giving tests or their sub- 
stitutes and “‘grading”’ students. For 
the instructor who wishes to adapt 
to his teaching the attitudes demanded 
by the nondirective philosophy of 
learning, evaluation of student prog- 
ress within the traditional academic 
framework constitutes an almost over- 
whelming problem. Great resource- 
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fulnes’ and unusual effort are neces- 
sary to solve it with even minimum 
satisfaction. 

In the last portion of this article, I 
have attempted to point to some 
of the differences in basic conditions 
which make the adaptation of non- 
directive counseling techniques to 
classroom teaching an extremely com- 
plex matter. The instructor who 
tries to make this adaptation must 
be wary, in assuming the rdles which 
the philosophy of nondirective therapy 
demands, not to create confusion in 
students through his handling of the 
other réles required of him by the pre- 
sent structure of the academic world. 

[Vol. XXVI, No. 4] 


How Colored Communist 
Leaders Are Made in 
England 

WALTER CROSBY EELLS 
[Continued from page 194] 


munist professors, organized groups of 
recent graduates, and student groups or 
cells. 

Communism is distinctly dangerous to 
overseas students here in the university. 
Many Communists are refugees. Some 
of them we know have been sent here by 
Communist organizations in certain coun- 
tries with instructions to stir up all 
possible trouble in British universities. 
And they are succeeding in their missions 
all too well in many cases. Some of 
these students come here with chips on 
their shoulders, looking for slights or dis- 
criminatory treatment, and distinctly dis- 
appointed if they don’t receive them. 
They want to be able to report how they 
have been victims of unfair discrimination. 

Conditions are much better at Oxford 
and Cambridge than here because of 
students there living in halls and because 
of the more closely integrated student 
life. But in the city universities, like 
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London, where there are no university 
living groups, the situation is more diffi- 
cult. The problems of overseas students 
in such cases are both economic and social. 
They need to find comfortable lodgings, 
but they also need to find sympathetic 
friends. ‘The Communists are ever ready 
to help them in both fields. 


It is very evident, as stated at 
the beginning of this article, that 
insidious Communist influence on 
future Asian and African leaders does 
not stop at continental boundaries. 
Many of the disturbing manifesta- 
tions of Communism which we found 
earlier in our travels in Asia and 
Africa evidently had their roots in 
London. Communism is truly world- 
wide in its ramifications. 

We left London for America again, 
after an absence of almost seven 
eventful years, sobered by what we 
had learned about Communist meth- 
ods for reaching colored students in 
the capital city of the British Com- 
monwealth. We learned, after reach- 
ing Washington, that more than a 
third of the thirty-four thousand 
foreign students studying in the 
United States last year were located 
in New York, the District of Colum- 
bia, Illinois, and California; that some 
thirteen thousand of the total were 
from countries of Asia, Africa, and 
the South Pacific, where the prevailing 
color of the epidermis is other than 
white. We remembered that Mr. 
Hyde had mentioned in the same 
sentence London, Paris, and New 
York as centers of Communist influ- 
ence on foreign students. As we 
docked in New York, we wondered 
to what extent influences similar to 
those left behind in London might 
also be at work in New York, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, San Francisco, and 
Los Angeles. Could it happen here? 

[Vol. XXVI, No. 4] 


Short Reviews 
PRocEEDINGS OF THE NorTHWEST Con- 

FERENCE ON GENERAL EpucarTION. 

Bellingham, Washington: Western 

Washington College of Education, 

1953. vViiit++107 pp. 

The Western Washington College of 
Education was one of the participating 
institutions in the Cooperative Study of 
Evaluation in General Education, a 
nation-wide investigation conducted un- 
der the auspices of the American Council 
on Education, and directed by Paul 
Dressel. The Conference was believed 


to have contributed an insight into what 
the Study was attempting to do, by 
bringing about common understandings 
among the representatives of the various 
colleges and universities that took part 


it. 

Although this is the report of a regional 
conference concerned with assessing prog- 
ress toward certain accepted goals, the 

roblems considered are in no sense local. 
Educators from other areas of the 
country will find in it many helpful 
suggestions. 


Tue Rove or Epvucationat Institv- 
TIons IN Researcn, dy 
Robert E. Cron, Jr. Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania: Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, 1953. 22 pp. (Carnegie Press 
Occasional Papers, No. 3). $1.00. 
Mr. Cron states in his Introduction 

that the functions of educational institu- 
tions are more important than ever to 
national security since 
their primary national security role is to 
nurture through knowledge and creative 
thinking the fundamental concepts that make 
technology and development possible. As a 
complementary by-product of this primary 
educational function, they render invaluable 
service in teaching human relations and in the 
actual accomplishment of basic and applied 
research. 


Mr. Cron discusses research in educa- 
tional institutions before and during the 
Second World War and the period 
between the Second World War and 
Korea, and the emphasis maintained in 
the current program on the fundamental 
sciences. For the future, he states 
that for reasons of national securit 
it is “imperative” to expand soma 


activities. He believes that colleges and 
universities should direct primary empha- 
sis toward such expansion both by 
educating students in that direction and 
by fostering research programs, but not 
“at the expense of their educational role.” 


Books Received but Not 


Reviewed 


Litrte, Witscn, AND CuapMan, A. L. 
Developmental Guidance in Seconda 
School. New York: McGraw-Hill Boo 
Company, Inc., 1953. xii +324 pp. $4.50. 

Paterson, Donatp G.; GERKEN, C. D’A.; 
AND Haun, Mitton E. Revised Min- 
nesota Occupational Rating Scales. Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1953. x+85 pp. 


$2.00. 
SHosteck, Ropert. “Five Thousand 
Graduates Report: 


Women 
Findings of a National Survey of the 


Social and Economic Status of Women 
Graduates of Liberal Arts Colleges of 
1946-49.” Washington, D. C.: B’nai 
B’rith Vocational Service Bureau, 1953. 
vi+66 pp. $.75. 


The 25th 


Anniversary Issue 
of 


The Library Quarterly 


contains articles by Lowell A. Martin, 
Margaret E. Egan, Leon Carnovsky, Frances 
Henne, Mary K. Eakin, Edwin E. Williams, 
Ralph E. Ellsworth, Lester Asheim, Verner 
W. Clapp and Katherine O. Murra, and 
Thompson Webb, Jr., who discuss many 
phases of library services and topics of 
special interest to librarians. 


Single copy $2.50 
Subscriptions: $6.00 per volume 
Canada, $6.20 Foreign, $6.50 

Order from 
The University of Chicago Press 


5750 Ellis Avenue Chicago 37, Illinois 
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FACULTY RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS IN EIGHT 
INDEPENDENT LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES 


BY CHARLES P. DENNISON 


Tuts book is for college administrators, trustees, and faculty members 
concerned with human relations in their institution. The following questions 
are only a few of those explored: What guarantees safeguard the faculty 
member against arbitrary dismissal? What provisions are made for his 
tenure and retirement? What rights does he have with respect to promotion, 
reappointment, leaves, salary increases? What are his responsibilities 
toward students, his department, and the institution as a whole? 

Provisions relating to faculty rights and obligations that actually exist 
in the eight institutions studied are described in detail in this new book. 
One portion of the study consists of a convenient catalogue of regulations 
governing faculty-institution relations. 

Faculty Rights and Obligations is timely today, and it will prove increasingly 
useful as higher educational institutions grow in size and complexity. 


TC Studies in Education 186 pages Cloth, $4.50 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK 97, N. Y. 


Can We Teach Human Relations? 
If So, Is the Result Permanent? 


This monograph gives some of the answers in the context of a large 
industry that runs a Central School for supervisors. After two weeks at 
School the foremen in the groups studied were more human-relations oriented 
than previously, but when they went back to the home plant they lost all 
this. Further study indicated that the critical factor was the “climate” 
to which they returned. If the boss showed less consideration of subordinates, 
the supervisor did likewise regardless of the Central School. While formal 
human-relations training may teach the correct answers, in actual operation 
it is the climate that counts. Perhaps the wrong people are getting the 
training. Educators might well look around their own houses and see if 
something analogous is operating there. 


Leadership and Supervision 
in Industry 
By Epwin A. FLeisHmMan, Epwin F. Harris, anp Harotp A. Burtt 
xiv+712 pages $4.00 cloth, $3.00 paper 
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